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THAT OFFICE BOY 


CHAPTER I 
In Which Michael Desmond Reads the Morn- 


ing Paper, and, in Consequence, is Drawn 
into a Series of Adventures and Un- 
dreamed-of Complications. 


| THE outer and inner offices of St. Xavier 

School all was quiet. Within, Father Car- 
ney was looking over the morning paper; with- 
out, Michael was sitting before his desk, his 
head thrown back, his eyes dreamily fixed on 
the ceiling. It was nine o’clock in the morning, 
and, to borrow Michael’s expression, “there 
was nothing doing.” Twelve hundred chil- 
dren, apportioned, according to sex and differ- 
ent grades of ignorance, into twenty-three class- 
rooms were within easy reach of the office; but 
there came no sound to indicate their propin- 
quity. The fog without, thick, heavy, novem- 
brine, seemed to deaden the noises of Sycamore 
and the neighboring streets. 

“Why don’t something happen?” mused 
Michael. ‘‘A fellow would even be glad of an 
earthquake.” 

The fog and the quiet and the dullness made 
common cause to enter into the soul of the sen- 
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sitive youth. He resisted; and his form of re- 
sistance gave itself outward expression in 
whistling. Michael was not a bird, but his 
notes were clear, piercing, and high. The 
author of “The Good Old Summer Time” 
would have been pleased had he been present 
to hear Master Michael’s high-pitched rendi- 
tion. 

Forgetful of time and place, he was repeat- 
ing the chorus, when certain sounds from the 
inner office caused him to stop whistling with 
inartistic suddenness. 

“Oh, gee!’’ grunted Michael, under his 
breath. “I clean forgot! I’m in for it now.” 

Father Carney, newspaper in hand, was 
beaming on him from the inner doorway. 

‘““Michael,”’ said the Director of St. Xavier 
School in his sweetest manner, “I really must 
congratulate you on your improved whistling. 
If my memory serves me right, you haven't 
given us an exhibition of your skill in that par- 
ticular line since your first week in the office, 
which was sometime in September—just about 
three months ago.” 

‘Yes, Father,” said Michael, meekly. He 
remembered vividly how Father Carney had 
suggested to him at that time that whenever 
an uncontrollable impulse to whistle came upon 
him he was at liberty to go into the yard and 
remain there till he had whistled himself out. 

‘The improvement,” continued Father Car- 
ney, as he stepped from his proper office into 
Michael’s, ‘is decided. In fact, I think I made 
out the tune. It was Wagner’s Spinning-Wheel 
Song, wasn’t it?” 
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“No, Father,” answered Michael, whose 
knowledge of Wagner was less than rudimen- 
tary, “it was not. I never heard of such a 
song; and I don’t think I know that Wagner 
you're talking about. I forgot and was whist- 
ling “The Good Old Summer Time.’ ” 

‘At any rate, it was very fine. Would you 
mind whistling that waltz part again?” 

‘‘Aw, say!” cried Michael, flushing hotly. 

“Go on, Michael.” 

“You're kidding me, Father.” 

“Come on; let’s hear it.” 

Thus urged, Michael puckered his lips and 
rendered the chorus, with an audience of one 
serenely staring him in the face. 

“If he had batted me over the head,” 
Michael subsequently remarked to his mother, 
“Td have felt a heap better off. But he just 
stood and grinned. It was the first time, too, 
I whistled since he told me not to in September. 
I clean forgot. It was such a gloomy day— 
four days after our Thanksgiving supper, and 
nothing going on till Christmas—and I was 
feeling lazy and blue. Generally when I feel 
like whistling in the office, I think about death 
or hell; but, [ couldn’t think of things like that 
when I was blue, and so I let go; and Father 
Carney came out and talked as if he were just 
tickled to death with my whistling; and just 
made me do it all over again while he kept on 
staring and grinning. Say, ain’t that a funny 
way to rubitin? Another fellow would throw 
something at me. I wish he would.” 

“Michael,’’ resumed Father Carney, when 
the office boy, his face like a boiled lobster, had 
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come to the end of the melody, “permit me to 
congratulate you once more; and I feel that if 
you were to do that kind of thing outside— 
particularly in the country where there are no 
houses near by, it would have an excellent effect, 
and give the birds new ideas.” 

“Yes, Father,’’ returned the crushed youth. 

“Perhaps,” continued Father Carney, 
suavely, ‘‘as you seem to have nothing to do, 
you'd like to look over the morning paper. I 
see some bonds advertised at very attractive 
prices; some of them may interest you.”’ And 
handing Michael the newspaper, Father Car- 
ney retreated into his proper sanctum. 

“Oh, say!” growled Michael. “Does he 
really want me to look at the paper, or is he 
only guying me? Anyhow, I'll look up that 
prize-fight.”’ 

Now, if Michael had not decided to read the 
paper, there would, in all likelihood, be no 
story to tell. Upon such trifles hangs many a 
glorious tale. 

“Ts Father Carney in, Michael?” 

The office boy, deep in the fifth round of a 
battle between two well-known prize-fighters, 
raised neither head nor eyes, as he answered, 
‘‘There’s some one inside that looks just like 
him. Want to see him, little girl?” 

“Yes, please.”’ 

_ Michael laid down the paper, carefully plac- 
ing a ruler over the fifth round, and stepping 
forward announced: 

‘Father Carney, there’s a little girl wants 
to see you.” 

‘Tell her to come in.” 
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“You may go in,” said Michael, resuming his 
paper. And so, as further events will show, 
there stepped into Father Carney’s office one 
of the principal characters of this veracious 
story, Eva Fagan. 

Eva was turned thirteen, tall, slim, graceful, 
and remarkably quick in her movements. Her 
face, slightly freckled, was a clear oval. She 
was neither ugly nor pretty—a plain, every-day 
girl. Her one distinctive characteristic was a 
graceful quickness of movement. She thought 
there was nobody in the world like Father Car- 
ney; she adored him; and the reason for her 
adoration was quite simple. 

Eva Fagan was an orphan. When her 
father died some nineteen months before the 
opening of this story, she was left with an in- 
heritance which yielded her a yearly income of 
about two hundred and fifty dollars. Of 
course, there were ever so many cousins and 
aunts and uncles not only willing but most 
anxious to take the little heiress under their 
wings. As is too often the case, the loudest 
and most aggressive won the fight, and Eva 
was committed to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Jack Random and to the bosom of Mr. Ran- 
dom’s family, said bosom consisting of a slat- 
ternly wife, who gossiped through the waking 
hours of the day, a shiftless son, and a daugh- 
ter of seventeen who haunted the moving pic- 
ture shows. 

Nobody—unless possibly a few of the initi- 
ated—had the least idea how the Random fam- 
ily contrived to exist. The father was never 
known, even in a fit of absent-mindedness, to 
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work; the son was his faithful imitator; the 
wife did as little as was possible for the actual 
upkeep of their suite of three rooms; as for the 
daughter, the time not devoted to moving pic- 
ture shows and sleep was given to long hours 
of shopping. In this latter diversion, Miss 
Random was pleased to have Eva as a com- 
panion as often as possible; so often, indeed, 
that it was not uncommon in Eva’s first year at 
St. Xavier’s for her to be absent from class for 
as many as two or three afternoons in the 
week. These absences continuing in spite of 
Father Carney’s remonstrances, Miss Shinners 
of the Juvenile Court was asked to look into the 
causes. This she accordingly did and, after a 
week’s investigation, came hot-foot and all ex- 
citement one morning to inform Father Carney 
that, in the person of Eva Fagan, he had the 
honor of having in attendance at St. Xavier 
School the most accomplished shoplifter of her 
age in the city of Cincinnati and the County of 
Hamilton. 

“Good gracious,” cried Father Carney, 
“that little mite of a thing?” 

“Yes; there’s no doubt of it. Miss Random 
has been an apt teacher, and has found in little 
Eva an apt pupil. The child has wonderful 
hands—quick, nervous, certain. The Juvenile 
Court is going to make a record on this case. 
Why, that girl alone has stolen over two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of goods; and done it all 
within the last twelve months.” 

_ “Good gracious,” cried Father Carney, tak- 
ing up a cigar in one hand and a match in the 
other, putting the match in his mouth and strik- 
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ing the cigar on his match-case. The cigar was 
ruined on his match-case, and the good Father, 
noticing his mistake, took the match out of his 
mouth and carefully deposited it—though it 
was perfectly good—in the cuspidor. Father 
Carney was excited. The cigar unlighted fol- 
lowed the match. 

“Eva is a very obstinate and sullen child,” 
the probation officer went on to observe. ‘She 
will admit nothing. She will hardly speak at 
all. I’ve gruelled her for two hours and more 
without getting any information out of her. 
I’m afraid she’s bad.” 

“So am I,” said Father Carney, wiping his 
face. ‘Of course, I’ll expel her at once. The 
only question is, where shall we put her? I’m 
afraid she’s too far gone to be 8 hee with the 
little children who are sheltered at the Good 
Shepherd Convent.” 

“T’d never put her there,’”’ said Miss Shin- 
ners, with much emphasis. ‘‘Eva is a criminal. 
Delaware is the place for her. The Juvenile 
Judge will settle that.” 

“Tt’s too bad,’’ continued Father Carney, 
“T’m afraid this thing will hurt the reputation 
of the school.” 

“I’m sorry she is attending here myself, 
Father Carney; but she’s been here only a short 
time, and everybody will easily see that she got 
her training in shoplifting in spite of St. 
Xavier’s. Well, I must be going. There’s 
much to be cleared up yet. We are going to 
take the girl to the house of detention to-night; 
so if you wish to see her, do so to-day.” 
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“Pll see her at once,’”’ said Father Carney. 
“Good-bye, Miss Shinners. I thank you for 
your trouble——Here, Michael, go to_ the 
seventh grade class at once, and tell the Sister 
that I want to see Eva Fagan. Let her come 
to my office with all her books.” 

Presently Eva entered. Her head was down, 
set at an obstinate angle. 

“Sit down, Eva. What’s this I hear about 

ou?” 

“T don’t know what you heard.” 

Eva’s hands were interlocked, her fingers 
were moving like separate living, squirming 
entities. Looking at her face alone, sullen, 
lowering, brazen, one would not have suspected 
that she was in the least nervous. 

“It seems that you are a thief.” 

“No: I am not.” 

“You are a shoplifter.” 

The little head went down lower; the face 
that should have been innocent, grew darker; 
the fingers writhed and wriggled; but no sound 
came from the child’s lips. 

“Eva Fagan, you have disgraced St. Xavier 
School.” 

Still that obstinate silence. 

“What will the people of the city say when 
they read that St. Xavier’s is educating the 
worst shoplifter in the annals of our Juvenile 
Court ?” 

The girl looked, if possible, more sullen than 
ever. 

‘Have you nothing to say?” 

“T am not a thief,” came the low answer. 

“Any one,” commented Father Carney, 
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“who will steal, will lie. By the way, when did 
you go to confession ?” 

“T went last Saturday.” 

“And did you go to communion Sunday ?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And how often do you go to communion?” 

“Every two weeks.” 

“Do you go to the same confessor ?” 

“T go to almost any one.” 

“And do you mean to say that you’ve been 
stealing week after week, and then going to 
confession and communion, as though you had 
done nothing at all?” 

Down went the head again, raised during the 
answers to Father Carney’s questions. Once 
more the interlocking hands, the wriggling 
fingers. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you’ve con- 
fessed your sins of theft all these months ?” 

The obstinacy of that child’s face seemed to 


row. 
: “That will do!” cried Father Carney. ‘Get 
up and go. Take your books and belongings, 
and never show your face in St. Xavier School 
again.” 

Father Carney’s face had gone white; he was 
very angry. 

Eva rose, picked up her books and made for 
the door. It was all done so quickly. Sud- 
denly she stopped, turned, and made a little 
bow, and was gone. The bow was plainly a 
last farewell. 

It had an effect upon Father Carney: it 
moved him strangely. He had noticed in that 
moment something pathetic in the child’s face. 
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Had he been right, he asked himself? Of 
course, he had. There could be no doubt. 
There was only one course open to him. And 
yet !—It was the fine custom of Father Carney, 
as, 1 doubt not, it is the custom of thousands 
and thousands of Catholics to breathe, in trying 
moments, that sweet little prayer. “Sub tuum 
praesidium.”’ He said it now, and, even before 
i had quite finished, sprang into Michael’s 
office. 

“Quick, Michael, run and catch that girl and 
bring her back.” 

Michael rose to the occasion—that is, he 
ran. He had heard loud, and, be it confessed, 
angry tones issuing from the inner office, he 
had seen little Eva with all her books under 
her arm, turn her steps not back to her class- 
room but out the front doorway, and he knew 
that something serious must have come to pass. 

He returned very quickly, flushed and some- 
what breathless, holding the young miss by the 
arm, being for the moment every inch a police- 
man, 

“Here she is, Father. I got her all right.” 

“Very good, Michael. I think, my boy, you 
are pinching her unduly. Eva is not going to 
run Jane Come in, my girl, for a 308 mo- 
ments. Thank you again, Michael, and if any 
one comes in just tell them to wait a few 
minutes.” 

Eva resumed her seat. Wonder and inquiry 
took away something of her previous expres- 
sion of obstinacy. 

‘“‘Now, Eva, suppose we have another little 
talk. You're an orphan, aren’t you?” 
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“Yes, Father.” 

“Tm sorry to say I overlooked that point a 
few moments ago. It isn’t as though you had 
your own kind father and your dear mother to 
care for you. Do you remember your mother, 
Eva?” 

“Yes,” said Eva, softly. 

“And you loved her?” 

“Yes,” said Eva. 

“And she’s praying for you in heaven, I 
doubt not. She was, I am told, a very good 
mother.” 

Eva sniffed and coughed. 

“And I met your father once. He was an 
honest man. and could look the whole world in 
thie faces” 

The ugly lines on Eva’s countenance were 
disappearing. She was swallowing hard and 
audibly. 

“T wonder does your mother in heaven know 
that you are a shoplifter?” 

Then Eva lifted up her voice and wept. 
Father Carney took a few turns up and down 
the room. 

“And,” he continued, “if she does know 
it, I’m sure she would not want everybody in 
Cincinnati to hear about it. After all she 
knows better than anybody else in the world 
what a dear little child you were when she had 
you to herself. And your father, if he knows 
it, won’t give you up either. He thinks better 
of you than that.” 

Eva was dabbing her face with a very inade- 
quate iy sakAcchiet. 
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“And Our Lord,” went on Father Carney, 
“must be a little put out with me for being 
so cross with you just now; because He has a 
special love for orphans. I gave you up for 
good a moment ago; but He will never give you 
up so long as you breathe and live.” 

“Father,” cried Eva, two neglected tears 
rolling down her cheeks, “I didn’t want to be 
a thief—not at first. Ruth Random taught me 
to play it as a game. She said it was a game, 
but I knew better. She told me how clever I 
was, and she got me to like to do it. And she 
got me not to tell it in confession. She said I 
was acting for her and not for myself, and that 
it wasn’t my sin at all.” 

“Did you believe her?” 

“T tried to; but I felt all along there was 
something awfully wrong. Then she had me 
scared to death. She told me that if I ever 
opened my mouth about it to any one, her 
brother would kill me. He carries an awful 
knife. He takes it out whenever he gets 
angry.” 

‘And now, Eva, are you ready to tell me 
everything ?” 

“Everything, Father, and I’ll do anything 
you want me to. Father, are you going to ex- 
pel me?” 

“No, Eva, ’'m not. Wait just one moment.” 

Father Carney went to the telephone and 
called up the Juvenile Court. 

‘Miss Shinners? Oh, it’s you, is it? Say, 
I want Eva Fagan shielded from all publicity. 
I want her name kept out of the whole business. 
She’s not to appear in the Juvenile Court at all. 
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What’s that? You say it is impossible. You 
can't? Well, can you let the matter drop for 
six hours? All right; in the meantime I’m 
going to see how the impossible can be done. 

hank you very much. Good-bye. See here, 
Michael,” added Father Carney, as he hung up 
the receiver, “if you say a word about Eva 
Fagan to any living soul so as to give the idea 
she’s in trouble, I’ll skin you alive and boil 
what’s left of you.” 

“Father, I won’t even tell my mother.” 

“No, Eva,”’ resumed Father Carney, on his 
return, “I’m going to keep you in our school, 
and I’m not even going to let your teacher know 
anything about this affair.” 

Eva was quite another girl. Her smiles were 
near to tears, it is true, but her face was already 
the face of a little girl who loves and hopes. 

“Thank you, Father, thank you.” 

“And would you mind if I got you another 
home ?”’ 

“T’d be glad. Ill go wherever you want me. 
I don’t like where I am now—and, Father, I 
want to make a general confession to-day, and 
I don’t dare to go back to those people after 
that.” 

“You'll not go back. Now return to your 
class and get ready to be a leader in it. If 
Councilman Monahan and some of my friends 
can help me, I am going to see to it that you 
don’t appear in the Juvenile Court. Good-bye, 
my dear; I’m going to be very busy now.” 

Within an hour, Councilman Monahan, the 
“king of the eighth ward,” was seated in the 
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chair vacated by Eva. He was looked upon as 
an angel in a stiff hat ar the widows and the 
poor who lived near him, as a demon in 
trousers by the reformers and the hill-top resi- 
dents of the town. Father Carney told the 
councilman the whole story, insisting largely 
upon the fact that Eva was an orphan. As he 
repeated the episode about Eva’s sudden 
change of front on being reminded of her dead 
father and mother, Mr. Monahan pulled out 
his handkerchief, an adequate one, much larger 
than Eva’s, and wiped his eyes and blew his 
nose. 

“Excuse me, Father,” he said. ‘I can’t stand 
that. By George, it might have happened to 
me. I was an orphan myself at her age. Poor 
little girl, Now, what can we do?” 

“First,” said Father Carney, ‘‘she’s not to 
go back to those Random people.” 

“Oh, she’s with them, is she? I should say 
she won’t. That Random—Jim’s his name— 
is no good. I’ve got him out of jail more than 
once. Mrs. Random gives me more trouble 
than any woman in my ward. She is always 
setting the women by the ears, and then they 
drag in the men; and ee got to settle the whole 
thing in the long run. Ruth Random is on the 
road to ruin. She likes feathers and clothes 
as much as she hates work. The boy, Robert, 
is running with a crowd of police characters. 
I know enough about him to send him up for six 
years. Oh, I know that family all right; I’ll go 
down there before noon and [’ll tell them that 
Eva is not to come back and if they make any 
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fuss about it, I’ll break every bone in Jim Ran- 
dom’s body.” 

Thus simply and directly did the king of the 
eighth ward settle the first difficulty. 

. _ “In the next place,” resumed Father Carney, 

“T want this girl kept out of the Juvenile Court, 
and I want her name kept out of the paper. 
Eva will supply all the information the Court 
desires right in this office.” 

“I’m afraid,” said the man of the people, 
“that Pll not be able to do much there. The 
fact is, those Juvenile Court people don’t like 
me any more. They say I’ve butted in too 
much on their work; and I guess they’re right. 
I did save several people from getting it, and 
some of them were no good. ‘They put up a 
good story to me and I believed them. You 
know Judge William Henry Leeson, don’t 

ou?” 

“T should say I do. He has always been 
most kind.” 

‘““He’s a good man; he loves the poor, and 
he has influence; get him interested and he’ll fix 
this thing. Well, I’m going after the Randoms 
now, and you needn’t worry about them. You 
get the Judge.” 

Judge Leeson, caught on the telephone, was 
delighted to take a hand in the rehabilitation of 
Eva Fagan. 

“Only,” he added, “I must insist on one 
thing, Father Carney; you must consent to act 
as Eva’s guardian.”’ 

“Good gracious, no.” 

“But you must, I insist.” 
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It took Father Carney some time to make 
plain to the Judge—a non-Catholic and a 
Knight of Pythias—that a Jesuit priest could 
not act as a guardian. 

“Well, I'll tell you what,” said the genial 
Judge. ‘“‘I’ll become guardian myself, so as to 
get it out of the hands of that shyster who holds 
it now; but you will attend to the details.” 

On this basis the Father acceded, and before 
nightfall Eva was free of the Juvenile Court, 
made her general confession, got a new heart, a 
new guardian, and a new home, a home pre- 
sided over by the good and motherly Mrs. Mil- 
ton of East Fifth Avenue. 

Such is the history of the little girl, now a 
leader in her class and an officer in the Sodality, 
who presented herself this November morning 
in Father Carney’s office. It was her wont to 
call upon the Father whenever she could find a 
pretext. ey 

Michael went on with the prize-fight. 

“Good morning, Michael,” said Father Don- 
nell, a venerable priest, one of the pastors of 
St. Xavier’s. ‘I see you are reading the paper. 
What’s the news?” 

‘‘Ketchel won in the eleventh.” Michael 
made answer. 

“Indeed,” said the old Father. “In the 
eleventh what?” 

“In the eleventh round.” 

“Oh, I see. And—eh—what did he win?” 

“The fight,” snapped Michael. 
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“You seem to have very little to do here,” 
continued Father Donnell, in his gentle way, 
“Is Father Carney in?” 

“‘He’s in his office, Father. Walk right in,” 
added Michael, rising. 

“Keep on reading your paper, my boy; but 
be careful what you read.” 

“I will, Father.” And Michael took up the 
paper. As the sequel will show, Father Don- 
nell’s casual advice has much to do with this 
story. Michael was resolved to be careful; 
there was plenty of crime set forth on the page 
before him. Such accounts were not for a 
“careful reader’; Michael, therefore, set him- 
self to examining the advertisements. 

As Father Donnell entered, he was within a 
little of bumping into the fragile person of Eva 
Fagan, who was bowing herself out. 

“Oh, excuse me, Father,” she cried with a 
neat wriggle which averted the imminent col- 
lision, ‘good-bye, Father Carney, and thank 
you very much.” 

Her voice was sweet, her smile sunny. 

“T just dropped in to nass the time of day,” 
said Father Donnell. ‘You've a fine school, 
and I believe it goes by itself.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Father Carney. ‘The under- 
tones in his voice did not accord with his words. 

“Tt’s all in system,’ continued the older 
Father. ‘Once you get the machinery oiled it 
runs automatically.” 

“How true,” assented Father Carney, in the 
same tone. 
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“You are like the ruler in the Gospel who 
says to this man, ‘Come,’ and he cometh; and 
to this man ‘Do this,’ and he doeth it.” 

“Exactly. Sit down, Father Donnell.” 

‘“‘And so you sit in your office, and listen to 
the sweet prattle of such little innocents as that 
little girl who just bowed herself out. The 
innocence of little children like that,’’ continued 
the old man, his face lighting up with benevo- 
lence, ‘‘is their greatest charm.” 

“Just so, just so.”’ 

“And there’s your office boy reading the 

aper a 

“Oh, he is—is he ?” 

“Oh, yes. Quite up in the prize-fights; and 
yourself seated here in state waiting for some 
one to come in and entertain you.” 

“Oh, I say,’ remonstrated Father Carney, 
“this school work isn’t all cakes and ale.” 

“Maybe so.”” Here Father Donnell paused, 
cleared his throat, looked off into vacancy, and 
then added. “The general impression, Father 
Carney, is that you have a very easy time.” 

Father Carney was about to say something 
very much lacking in ‘‘repose.”” He was net- 
tled. The Thanksgiving supper in addition to 
the regular routine of his duties had cost him 
much labor and several sleepless nights. The 
weariness of it was still on him. No doubt he 
would have said something very interesting and 
much to the point, but a sudden interruption 
brought the conversation to a fortunate if un- 
timely issue; Michael came dashing into the 
office in an evident state of high excitement. 
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“Oh, Father Carney. Look! Did you see 
this?” And Michael.put the newspaper on the 
desk and pointed with quivering finger to the 
following announcement: 


GRAND POPULARITY CONTEST! 
A THOUSAND DOLLAR GRAND PIANO. 


_ To any lodge, school, society, or club sending 
in the highest number of coupons, the ‘‘Even- 
ing Starboard” will give this Grand Piano. The 
contest opens to-day, and will end on January 
Ist. Every issue of the “Starboard” contains 
one coupon. An opportunity for a lodge, 
school, society, or club to get a thousand dollar 
piano may never come again. Well Begun is 
Half Done. Therefore begin at once. Cut 
out each coupon, write or stamp the name of 
the organization you are working for on its 
face, and send it by mail or messenger to the 
Contest Editor of the “Starboard.” Cou- 
pons may be sent in at any time. But on each 
Monday all coupons of the previous week must 
be handed in; otherwise they will not count. 
The progress of this popularity contest will be 
announced in the columns of the “Starboard” 
every Wednesday. 

Read the “Starboard.” It costs a cent and 
is sold everywhere. 

* * * * 


“Father,” said Michael, ‘“‘wouldn’t it be 
great if we could get that piano for our main 
hall? You know we need a piano badly for 
ae 
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“So we do, Michael,” replied Father Car- 
ney, running his hand through his hair. 
“There’s a piano at Werner’s for four hundred 
and fifty dollars which I’ve had my eye on. It 
was worth nine hundred when new. They 
used it for exhibition purposes five or six times, 
and so, while the price is very low, it’s prac- 
tically as good a piano as when it was brand 
new.” 

“Why don’t you buy it, then?” queried 
Father Donnell. 

“For the very simple reason that I have no 
money for such a purpose.” 

“Tt’s lots easier to get this popularity contest 
piano,” put in Michael. “Just look at the way 
we beat the town two years ago when St. 
Xavier School won the piano now in St. Nicho- 
las Hall. We won hands down; and what we 
did before, we can do again.” 

“Undoubtedly, Michael,” said Father Don- 
nell clearing his throat, ‘“‘you are right. It will 
help to keep you busy, and all Father Carney 
has to do is to say the word, and you others 
will do the rest. It’s quite simple, Father 
Carney.” 

“Oh, yes,” assented the Director. ‘‘Every- 
thing looks simple when it works out right.” 

“Anyhow,” continued Father Donnell, ‘the 
work will not fall on you.” 

“Certainly not; all I need to do is look on,” 
assented Father Carney in a vein of sarcasm 
entirely lost upon both hearers. ‘But I don’t 
think we should enter St. Xavier School in 


another piano contest. It has won its piano 
already.” 
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“How about the Young Ladies’ Sodality?” 
asked Michael. ‘“They’re hustlers, and the 
school children will help them.” 

“Not a bad idea at all, Michael. They’ve 
nothing special on hand until January eighth, 
and they really like to have something going 
on. Just wait; I'll call up the prefect.” 

Five minutes later, Father Carney returned 
from the telephone booth. 

‘Well, Michael; it’s arranged. The Young 
Ladies’ Sodality will enter the contest.” 

“Whoop!” cried Michael. 

“And,” continued the Director, “if it goes 
the way it did before, I’ve no doubt we’ll win 
without very much trouble.” 

“Of course, we’ll win,’ cried Michael. 

““Maybe so; but I’ve a feeling in my bones 
that there are going to be all sorts of compli- 
cations.” 

““Who’s afraid?” cried Michael, head in air 
and eyes flashing. 

“In any case,” Father Carney added, “‘it’s 
going to mean work, plenty of work, and work 
every night.” 

“T’ll be here every night, Father.” 

“Thank you, Michael; and I’ll be here, too, 
to look on, you know.”’ 

Father Donnell held up his hand to com- 
mand attention. Instead of speaking at once, 
he looked into space for several seconds, 
cleared his throat, and then 

“Father Carney, you have the right idea. If 
you look on, your presence will be enough. I 
congratulate you in advance, ‘To you, the 
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whole matter with such workers will be quite 
simple.”’ 

“Perhaps,” suggested Father Carney, 
“you'd like to take my place.” 

““Any time you need me, Father Carney, you 
may call on me.” 

“T’ll remember that, Father Donnell. And 
now, Michael, here’s a cent. Run out and buy 
an “Evening Starboard,” the early edition, and 
start the contest with the first coupon. Mean- 
time, I’ll go round to the twenty-three class- 
rooms and look on—that is, I'll start the chil- 
dren at once.” 

Michael was back in a trice, and, cutting out 
the coupon and writing upon it, “The Y. L. S. 
of St. Xavier,” started a contest which, though 
he little knew it at the moment, was to provide 
him with a month made up of incessant work, 
thrilling excitement, and undreamed-of adven- 
ture. 


CHAPTER II 


In Which Michael Goes Home, and the First 
Skirmishes of the Contest are Narrated. 


“7 say, Mother, we’re going to enter the 

piano contest,’ cried Michael, bursting 
into the room where Mrs. Desmond, seated at 
her sewing-machine, was, as usual, working 
hard for the benefit of her three children, 
Michael, Charles, and Josephine. It was five 
o'clock, and twilight had set in. 

“T’ve heard all about it, Michael,” said Mrs. 
Desmond, closing the machine. ‘Charles and 
Josephine couldn’t talk of anything else from 
the time they came home from school till they 
went out to scour the neighborhood for cou- 
pons. I told them to be back before dark. 
They ought to be in by now.” 

‘The whole school is working like a house 
on fire,’ Michael continued. “On the way 
home just now, I met all sorts of children at 
every street corner, and they were holding up 
every man that passed. Every one of the kids 
made the same speech. It was, ‘Say, Mister, 
are you through with the “Starboard”? Please 
let me have the coupon.’ A lot of the men were 
falling for it, too. One girl on Sixth and 
Broadway had a pair of shears—a little bob- 
haired girl in the fifth grade. She was doing 
a land-office business. If people said that they 
hadn’t read the ‘Starboard’ yet, she’d up and 
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say, ‘Well, you don’t need that coupon part any- 
how. Please, Mister, let me cut it out.’ 
stood and watched her for five minutes, and 
I’m blessed if she didn’t get eight coupons while 
I was looking.” 

“That’s just like the St. Xavier School chil- 
dren,” remarked the mother; ‘“‘they are full of 
enthusiasm.” 

“Of course, we are,’”’ said Michael, compla- 
cently. ‘St. Xavier School is always on top. 
And we’re going to win that piano sure.” 

“Don’t be too sure, my boy. I had a hand 
myself in the piano contest two years ago. It 
began as a popularity contest, and was really 
a straight affair. But toward the end, people 
began to bargain a little, to buy coupons and to 
sell them. If it had gone on four weeks longer, 
I’m quite sure it would have become a question 
as to who could put up the most money to buy 
the piano.” 

“Let them buy,” cried Michael; ‘“‘we’ll beat 
them anyhow.”’ 

‘Beat whom, Michael ?” 

‘Beat anybody—any club, any society, any 
anything:” 

“There you are, my boy, boasting again. 
Remember this, if it comes to buying a piano, 
I should not care to see St. Xavier win.” 

“What!” cried the scandalized Michael. 

“IT mean what I say. To win it in that way 
would mean that you'd spend on the contest at 
the very least as much as the retail price of the 
piano. Father Carney could use money for bet- 
ter purposes than that; and St. Xavier is not 
out for that sort of popularity.” 


’ 
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‘‘All the same we’re going to win.’’ persisted 
Michael. ‘Say, Ma, I’m awful hungry. Let 
me have some bread and butter, please.”’ 

“Suppose you wait a few minutes. We'll 
have supper then. Ah, here they come.” As 
Mrs. Desmond spoke, that sweet and sacred 
thing, the mother-expression, came upon her 
face. It always came at the sound of her chil- 
dren’s approach. She had been a widow for 
eight years, rich in the possession of three chil- 
dren, poor in everything else.” 

_ The family lived on the third floor of a 
house on Baum Street. They had a suite of 
three rooms; a kitchen and dining-room com- 
bined, a living-room also doing service as a 
sleeping-room for Mrs. Desmond and nine year 
old Josephine, and a third room for the two 
boys. Mrs. Desmond, helped by the very small 
salary of Master Michael, contrived through 
the skilled use of her needle to make both ends 
meet. The wolf was often at the door, but got 
no further. 

The three children were always neatly 
dressed. They were poor, indeed, but made 
comfortable through a mother’s daily work and 
almost nightly vigils. There was order in that 
humble home. Much to Michael’s disgust, the 
children were not allowed to run the streets at 
night. In vain did the neighboring youth 
clamor without, and give those mysterious 
shrieks and calls which are a part of the ma- 
sonry of boyhood. Michael and Charles re- 
mained at home. They studied and read until 
nine o’clock; then came family prayers and bed. 

“Took,” cried Charles, elbowing Josephine 
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aside; “I’ve got fifteen coupons. Count ’em— 
fifteen.” 

“Say, Ma,” said Josephine, a pretty, rather 
fragile child, violet of eye and delicate of com- 
plexion, “Charles was awful rough. I’ve got 
only twelve. But he was mean. He ran ahead 
of me and got some of my friends to give him 
their coupons; and when I got to the Durkins’ 
house before him and rang the bell, he came 
along and just as Mrs. Durkin opened the door, 
he shoved me back and said, ‘Mrs. Durkin 
won't you please give me the coupon in the 
REE S Tey He got it. He’s too mean to 
ive.” 

“Aw! I ain’t neither,” growled Charles. 
“She got ahead of me with two of my best 
friends, and got ’em to promise her their cou- 
pons every day. When it comes to foxy 
ways 4 

‘‘Josephine!”’ remonstrated the mother. 

The young lady just warned had opened her 
mouth to its widest, and put her tongue out with 
a viciousness and energy which expressed be- 
yond all power of words her sentiments regard- 
ing her dear brother, who, being in the ad- 
vance, could not see these lively demonstra- 
tions. Thus warned, she allowed her face to 
resume its natural expression, save for a slight 
wrinkling of the nose and a pouting lip. 

“She's sticking out her tongue at me, is 
she?’ Charles went on tranquilly. ‘I don’t 
care; she is foxy.” 

“That’s no reason,” put in Michael, “why 
you should be rough with her. Why don’t you 
hit somebody your size ?”’ 
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“She pinched me,” said Charles. 

“‘O-o-0-h,” cried Josephine. ‘‘What a whop- 
per! I just caught you by the arm.” 

“Well, it pinched. After this you don’t 
serve my Mass any more.”’ 

Master Charles, it should be explained, was, 
like his old brother, quite pious, though in a 
different way. Michael was devout but reti- 
cent. He said little. Charles was quite effu- 
sive. Every night it was his custom, when all 
had gone to bed and the lights went out, to go 
to each room, a bottle of holy water in his 
hand, and sprinkle the beds and, as sometimes 
happened, the occupants profusely. He had a 
special altar of his own in the boys’ sleeping- 
room, and, once a week, when Michael was 
not at home, would shut himself in and “say 
Mass.’’ What ceremonial he used has not to 
this day been revealed. 

Josephine, allowed by special privilege to 
serve on extraordinary occasions, could tell. 
But her tongue was under interdict. She had 
crossed her heart and done other solemn things 
to make stronger her promise that the “rites” 
should never by her be revealed to mortal ear. 
Even the vestments of the youthful cleric were 
more or less of a mystery. His mother had 
made him a surplice and stole: but Charles him- 
self had, in secrecy, worked out other vest- 
ments—a maniple and some wonderful contriy- 
ance made out of thick paper which was 
probably intended for a chasuble. But, save 
Josephine, no one had ever seen the youth fully 
vested. 
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Michael, returning once while the rites were 
going on had essayed the keyhole: it was 
plugged. He tried:to open the door: it was 
barricaded. Josephine could reveal much. But 
despite the tradition regarding the gentle fe- 
male sex, she was quite able to keep a secret. 
She accepted Charles’ rites and vestments with- 
out questioning. Charles was an altar boy; he 
served Mass every morning, and, therefore, 
ought to know what he was doing. But, Jo- 
sephine often asked herself, why did Charles 
always wear a pair of spectacles when saying 
Mass? This question remained unanswered. 
And yet there were just two people in the world 
who could have satisfied Josephine on this point 
—Mrs. Desmond and Father Carney. 

Charles, be it known, had in his first days of 
serving at the altar conceived a deep admira- 
tion for the mild, gentle, and saintly Father 
Donnell. Admiration, as the days went on, 
had deepened into love, and love had developed 
into imitation. Father Donnell’s honest and 
innocent eyes looked out upon the world from 
behind a pair of spectacles. It was accordingly 
one of the dearest wishes of Charles’ heart to 
wear spectacles too. 

In vain had he pleaded with his mother. She 
assured him, not without reason as the advanc- 
ing years proved, that he would wear spectacles 
soon enough: the boy’s eyes were poor. How- 
ever, by way of a compromise, she presented 
him with a pair of plain glasses mounted in a 
cheap frame, on condition that he should use 
them only when engaged in the secret rites of 
his weekly Mass. These solemn ceremonies 
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generally went beyond an hour, and before 
them, during them, after them, Master Charles 
with fine histrionic ability imagined himself to 
be Father Donnell. Mrs. Desmond, immedi- 
ately before and after these services, found it 
next to impossible to keep a straight face. 
Many a time she was obliged to rush incon- 
tinently into the kitchen. 

henever, also, Charles took part in any 
church duty, he again became Father Don- 
nell. Father Carney was not slow to surprise 
the boy’s secret, and no less slow to avail him- 
self of it. The reverend jokester contrived now 
and then to bring the boy and the priest to- 
gether, and stood off to study the effect. 

“‘Charles,’’ he once said, as the devout aco- 
lyte, his thanksgiving after communion com- 
pleted, was about to leave through the church, 
“would you mind asking Father Donnell at 
what hour he is going to say Mass next week, 
so you can arrange to serve it? He’s coming 
now.” 

“Thank you, Father Carney, I will.” 

Charles advanced and put himself in Father 
Donnell’s path. 

“Good morning, Father.” 

The venerable old man raised his eyes, gazed 
absently for a moment on his young interlocu- 
tor, drew up his head, composed his face, 
cleared his throat, and then, after a second’s 
pause, responded. 

“Good morning, Charles. Is there anything 
I can do for you?” 

Then Charles raised his eyes, gazed almost, 
although not quite, absently on the object of his 
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heart’s adoration, drew up his head, composed 
his face, cleared his throat, and finally after a 
moment’s pause, responded. 

“Yes, Father; please, let me know at what 
hour you say Mass next week.”’ 

But Father Carney had not waited to hear 
these words. He had almost run away. Such 
little episodes as this made him think that life 
was really worth living. When, therefore, 
Charles on the present occasion informed Jo- 
sephine that she was banished forever from all 
participation in the mystic rites, he at once, by 
a natural transition bethought himself of 
Father Donnell. His face changed on the in- 
stant. Excitement was succeeded by a placid 
demeanor. No living person could be more 
benevolent than Charles looked. 

“Oh, you needn’t get mad about a little thing 
like this,” protested Josephine. “I’ve kept all 
your secrets.” 

Charles was now standing very erect, his 
hands were clasped in front; he seemed to be 
looking through Josephine. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he cleared his throat. 

“Josephine,” he said. “I’ve been wanting 
in-in-ahem-consideration. (At this point Mrs. 
Desmond bolted into the kitchen.) Consider 
that last-er-that last remark unsaid.” 

“I wonder what dictionary you use ?” queried 
Michael, 

“TIL tell you what, Charles,” cried Joseph- 
ine. “After this I’m going to give you half 
my coupons.” 

“Bully for you, shouted Charles, forgetting 
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all about Father Donnell. “And after this you 
can serve every week.” 

While Mrs. Desmond was putting on the 
dishes, the three children artlessly discussed the 
contest from every angle. 

“Charles,” said Josephine, ‘there was a 
funny thing happened this afternoon on Pio- 
neer Street when I was coming home from 
school.” 

““There’s always something funny happening 
on Pioneer Street,” interpolated Michael. 
“But if it hasn’t got anything to do with this 
contest, we don’t want to hear it.” 

Josephine looked at him with no little re- 
proof on her innocent features. As if she could 
think of anything else! She was about to stick 
out her tongue, when a look from her mother 
caused her to think better of it. 

“Of course, it’s about the contest. You see 
I was walking down Pioneer Street with Jennie 
Jenkins and Rosie Gildea, my very dearest 
friends % 

“Cut out the sentiment,’ interrupted 
Michael, ‘“‘and give us the story.” 

“Now, Michael,’”’ remonstrated the mother, 
“don’t be rude to your sister.” 

“Did you get that?” queried Charles, in 
Michael’s ear. 

“And,” continued Josephine, ‘James Con- 
nell was coming up the street.”’ 

“Brother Fat,’ explained Michael to his 
mother. 

“Yes, Brother Fat,’ assented Josephine. 
“Between us girls and him was an ash barrel on 
the pavement. All of a sudden, a man came 
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out of Moloney’s house, and in a kind of a 
way as if he wasn’t thinking of what he was 
doing, he threw a newspaper into that old ash 
barrel.” 

“Great Scott!’ ejaculated Michael. ‘He 
did! What was the man’s name? Does he 
belong to St. Xavier?” i 

“Oh pshaw! We'll never get the story if 
you keep on butting in,” growled Charles. 
“For goodness sake, go on, Josephine. I’m 
sure something happened.” 

“T don’t know who he was. Anyhow when 
he threw it in, Jennie Jenkins gave a scream 
and ran for that barrel. She saw it before 
Brother Fat. But he started for it, too, one 
teeny-weeny moment after Jennie did. Then 
Brother Fat yelled out ‘Stand back: that pa- 
per’s mine;’ but I reckon Jennie didn’t hear. 
She got there just before Brother Fat, and 
made a reach for that paper. I guess it must 
have been away down in the barrel; for the 
first thing you know in she went head first. And 
what do you think James did?” 

“What?” cried all, breathlessly. 

‘She was just about half way in and her legs 
were a-going the way she was trying to get a 
hold, and that James Connell gave the barrel 
a shake and down she went till you couldn't 
see nothing but her shoes a-sticking out, and 
they were a-kicking so hard that we didn’t know 
what to do.. Rosie Gildea tried to catch hold 
of her and got an awful kick on her fingers. 
And then James Connell got awful white, and 
said ‘She’ll choke to death; her head’s in the 


ashes.’ ”’ 
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“Didn't anybody have sense enough to do 
anything ?”’ queried Michael, in great disgust. 

“Well, by that time everybody on Pioneer 
Street was out, and the girls were all screaming, 
and people were rushing over from Broadway. 
We were so jammed we couldn’t move. And 
there were Jennie’s shoes kicking away harder 
than ever, and everybody yelling and shouting 
and pushing ?” 

I suppose you let her stay there and suffo- 
cate,” said Michael. 

“We didn’t do anything; we couldn’t. We 
were too crowded. Then Lieutenant Gildea, 
Rosie’s father, came through that crowd. You 
just ought to have seen his elbows a-working. 
He was there before you knew it. He just 
reached in, got a good hold on Jennie and 
fetched her out. And, do you know, she had 
that paper pressed to her bosom with both 
hands. The Lieutenant turned her and put her 
on her feet. She had a face on her like you 
had, Michael, the time you tried to be the bones 
in the minstrel show. And her mouth was full 
of ashes. 

“““Tt’s mine!’ she hollered as soon as she 
could speak. 

“« “Of course, it’s yours,’ said James Connell. 
‘I intended to give you the coupon anyway.’ 
And then,” continued Josephine, ‘fa funny 
thing happened. The patrol wagon came right 
up to where we were standing, and when James 
Connell saw it, he ran through that crowd as 
if there were nobody there at all.” 

“T suppose,” said Michael, ‘that he is run- 
ning yet.” 
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“Then Lieutenant Gildea told the policemen 
who came with the wagon that there wasn’t 
anybody to be carried off, and they drove 
SEN Gad les ie 

“So,” said Michael, “Jennie Jenkins got the 
coupon.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Josephine, in a casual 
way, ‘You see it was the morning paper.” 


CHAPTER III 


In Which the Troubles of Michael are Multi- 
plied by Seventeen, and Father Carney 
Goes Without Lunch. 


WHEN Father Carney entered the office on 

the following morning, he found 
Michael to be the center of a tumultuous crowd 
—mostly girls. All were flourishing coupons, 
all were pressing about the youthful dignitary. 
There was great distress on Michael’s face. It 
was a difficult thing for a boy of fourteen, who 
happened, moreover, to entertain a strong dis- 
taste for girls, to listen to a dozen of them 
talking and clamoring at once. 

“Well, now!” cried Father Carney, standing 
erect and frowning in the doorway. 

At the sound of his voice, the tumult ceased; 
every face grew composed; one girl, the noisiest 
and most energetic of the group but a moment 
before, quick to grasp the possibilities of the 
situation, made a little bob to the Father, put 
on a smile that was sweetness itself, and said 
in dulcet tones: 

“Good morning, Father.” 

Then all took up the theme, and burst out 
into, “Good morning, Father.” 

The office now looked like a Sunday-school. 

“Good morning, children,” returned Father 
Carney. ‘‘Are you mobbing my office boy?” 

‘They came pretty near it, Father,” put in 
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Michael, arising. His face was red, his hair 
tousled. In moments of trouble, Michael was 
wont to run his hand through his chestnut locks. 
“They won’t keep any sort of order. They 
push and gabble and press round a fellow some- 
thing awful.” 

The girls all wore hurt expressions; many 
of them gazed at Michael with strong dis- 
favor. 

‘What do they want?’’ asked the Director. 

“They want me to take down their names 
and the number of coupons they’ve got—and 
they all want to have it done at the same time. 
This thing’s been going on for an hour. I’ve 
got rid of more than half of them already. 
And, Father, I’m just taking down the names of 
those who bring in at least five coupons.” 

“Very well, Michael; I'll help you. Now, 
girls, all of you get out into the vestibule, quick; 
and stay there io further orders.” 

“Very good,” continued Father Carney, 
when the order was obeyed. ‘Now, let all ats 
with five coupons enter, single file.” 

As the procession came, one by one, through 
the doorway, Father Carney collected the cou- 
pons and called out their possessors’ names 
i al sera with facile pencil took their 
record. 


“Back to your classes, girls. Next, those who 
have six coupons.” 

Another procession was duly registered. 
Finally, after a number of such orders, there 
were three girls left, Alice Morrow with 
twenty coupons, Jennie Jenkins, with twenty- 
five, and Eva Fagan with thirty-three. 
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“Father,” said Jennie, as she handed over 
her collection, “did you hear that a patrol 
wagon came after me yesterday? I fell into an 
ash-barrel.”’ 

“They should have sent a laundry wagon for 
you,” volunteered Michael. 

“I didn’t mind the ashes much,’ continued 
Jenny, ‘‘but when I saw that the paper I got 
out of the barrel was a morning paper, I just 
couldn’t help crying.” 

“My pa and my sisters and a lot of people 
in our house are helping me,” put in Alice Mor- 
row. “Oh, Father, I can see that piano up in 
our hall right now.” 

“And how did you get yours, Eva?” 

“T got little Catherine Norman to help me,” 
said Eva. ‘She’s only five, but she’s the cutest 
girl you ever saw. We went from house to 
house along Fifth Street. I rang the bell and 
when the door was opened, little Catherine 
would say, ‘Kind lady, won’t you please give me 
a coupon?’ She got one every time.” 

“But suppose it was a man who came to the 
door?” queried the amused Director. 

“Oh, then, she would say, ‘Kind sir, won’t 
you please give me a coupon?’ A lot of ’em 
bought papers to please little Catherine. And 
whenever she got a coupon she bowed—bend- 
ing almost to the floor—and said. “Thank you, 
good night, and pleasant dreams.’ Nearly all 
of them begged her to come back.”’ 

‘And what did she say when they begged her 
to come back?” 

“She didn’t say anything,’ answered Eva. 
“You see, we didn’t coach her up for that part. 
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But she smiled. I’d pinch her, and she'd smile. 
Whenéver I pinch her she knows that she’s to 
smile.”’ 

‘Upon my word,” cried Father Carney, 
“you'll be a theatrical manager some day, Eva. 
And how do you get her to bow?” 

“T catch her by the ear; but of course, I don’t 
hurt her.” 

Father Carney dismissed each of the three 
girls with a picture as a souvenir of their heroic 
efforts. 

“Father,” said Michael. “We've got over 
three thousand coupons in already. The Broth- 
ers sent down the boys’ coupons—over twelve 
hundred. A lot of the little children are bring- 
ing in all kinds of coupons; grocery coupons, 
china store coupons, and what not. It’s a won- 
der they won’t get things right. They heard 
enough about it yesterday to understand.” 

“Take anything they bring, Michael; and al- 
ways say ‘thank you,’ and look pleasant. See 
if you can’t smile. All these children like to 
have their work appreciated.” 

‘All right, Father, I will. If they keep it 
up,” he continued as he slipped a rubber band 
around one hundred coupons and placed it on 
a stack of similar packages, “we're sure to 
win. 

“Don’t be too sure, Michael: the Ancient 
Order of Sunflowers, I am told, have entered 
the contest.”’ 

“The what ?”’ gasped Michael. 

“The Sunflowers: any number of lawyers 
and politicians of the city are members. What 
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can we do if all the wards and all the saloons 
thereof are against us?” 

‘We can fight,” answered Michael, bravely. 

“And then there’s the Eastern Stars in the 
contest, too.”’ 

“Vaudeville | actors—theatrical people?” 
queried Michael. 

“Not exactly; they’re an organization of 
women, something like little sisters of the 
Masons; they'll get all the secret organizations 
to help them.” 

“Whew!” cried Michael. “Anyhow,” he 
added, brightening, ‘‘we can get the Knights of 
Columbus on our side. And I[’ll bet our Young 
Ladies’ Sodality can put it all over those East- 
ern Lights, or whatever you call ’em.” 

“T beg pardon,” said a young lady of not 
more than twenty-one, entering the office, “but 
is Father Carney in?” 

“Yes, Miss,” responded the Director, pleas- 
antly, “TJ am Father Carney, and at your ser- 
vice. 

It was the Director’s wont to be reserved 
with strange visitors—reserved—and, quite 
often, abrupt. Peddlers, book-agents, beggars, 
and schemers had driven him to this outward 
coldness. But as he greeted the young lady now 
before him, he was cordiality itself. She was, 
he perceived at once, very timid and perceptibly 
frightened. 

“Father,” she said, “‘my name is Miss Vivian 
Tennison. In this city I am almost a stranger. 
One of your Sodality girls asked me to come 
to you: and—and so I’m here.” 

Miss Tennison wore very sweetly the mod- 
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esty becoming in youth. She was pretty, and, 
as her face showed, intensely earnest. 

‘And now that you are here,” said Father 
Carney pleasantly, ‘‘allow me to assure you that 
you are welcome. Possibly you wish to see me 
privately?” 

“Tt’s about the contest, Father.” 

“Oh, I see! Well, Michael here and myself 
are both running the contest. Perhaps you 
have coupons for us.” 

‘Father I—I’m in it myself.” 

“Say, you ain’t a society or a lodge, are 
you?’ asked Michael. 

“And I want you, Father,” continued the 
young lady with a deprecating smile at Michael, 
“to help me if you can.” 

‘‘We’re in it ourselves,” said the Father. 

“No, Father, it’s only started. Besides 
you're not a domestic anyhow.”’ 

“A domestic!” faltered the Father. 

“Yes. A domestic. There’s a three hun- 
dred and fifty dollar piano for the most popu- 
lar domestic, and another for the most songs 
saleslady, and another for the most popular 
bookkeeper, and another for a stenographer, 
and another for a teacher, and another for a 
nurse, and another for a telephone girl, and 
sited for a factory girl—eight pianos in 
all. 

‘Do you mean to say that the ‘Evening 
Starboard’ has changed its contest since yes- 
terday?” cried the Director. Michael was 
rubbing his hair furiously. 

‘Starboard?’ No; it’s the ‘Evening Jour- 
nal.’ Look!” 
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_ And the young woman pulled out the morn- 
ing paper, and pointed to a half-page ad. 
Michael, forgetful of the conventions, jumped 
from his chair and rushed over to see for 
himself. 

“Good gracious!’ said Father Carney. 
“Michael, there’s a good deal of the fat in 
the fire now—And what do you want us to do 
for you, Miss Tennison?” 

“JT want to work for and exchange with you. 
Get all the ‘Journal’ coupons you can marked 
Domestic, and V'll trade you ‘Starboard’ cou- 
pons for them. Here’s a hundred ‘Starboard’ 
coupons now. You take them and you'll owe 
me one hundred.” 

‘Take them, Father,” said Michael, eagerly. 

“Very well; I agree.’ And Father Carney 
took formal possession of the package. 
“Michael, take Miss Te-eh-Miss 6: 

“Vivian Tennison,” supplemented the young 
lady, now beaming with joy. 

“Precisely. Take Miss Tennison’s name 
and address. And, Miss Tennison, if you 
call here to-morrow, we'll give you your cou- 
pons, and be ready for a new deal. Good-bye, 
and good luck. I admire your pluck and 
your quickness in getting a start. It’s a pity 
you don’t belong to my Sodality. You are the 
sort of person I like to have at hand.” 

“Good-bye, Father; I’m a convert, and 
don’t know much about Catholic Societies. 
But if you’d let me know something about it, 
I might join.” 

“Very well; be down here next Sunday at 
two-fifteen in the afternoon, and I'll put you 
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in charge of one of the young ladies. You 
can see for yourself, then. Just now, I see 
a very busy day. Your news brings work 
that must be done at once. Good-bye, glad 
to have met you.” 

““Michael,”’ resumed the Father, when Miss 
Tennison had left, ‘‘first of all, tell the head 
Sister to have all the girls assembled in the 
hall at precisely ten o’clock, tell the head 
Brother to have the boys assembled at ten 
fifteen.” 

“Yes, Father; I guess you’re going to start 
them on the other coupons so we can trade.” 

“Precisely, Michael; and I haven’t time to 
go round to the various classes. In the 
next 

“Extra! ‘Starboard’ Extra!’? boomed a 
deep voice outside. “Read all about the great 
piano contest.” 

“Michael,” began Father Carney, reaching 
into his pocket for a cent, “go out and = 

But Michael was gone. He came back with 
equal alacrity. 

“Oh, look,” he cried. 

The first page was devoted to an an- 
nouncement of the piano contest. 

“Ah!” said Father Carney, running his eye 
over the announcement. ‘‘Michael, al/ the fat 
is in the fire.” 

“Is it, Father? What fat, in what fire ?” 

“Listen, Michael, to what the ‘Evening 
Starboard’ has to say. ‘Our popularity con- 
test announced yesterday, has met with a most 
flattering response. Any number of organ- 
izations have already entered in the great 
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popularity contest. Among them The Ancient 
Order of Sunflowers, The Eastern Stars, The 
White Mice, The Young Ladies’ Sodality of 
St. Xavier Church, The Don’t Worry Club, 
and several others. The contest will be close 
and warm. However, a number of our 
readers have remarked that no individual has 
a chance to win a piano. We welcome all 
suggestions. We love to please our readers. 
We have already acted on the suggestion and 
are happy to state that beginning this after- 
noon, we offer in each isue of the ‘Starboard’ 
coupons for a $350.00 piano for the most 
popular lady as follows: 

1. The most popular lady residing down 
town. 

2. The most popular lady residing in 
Clifton. 

3. The most popular lady residing in 
Cumminsville. 

4. The most popular lady residing in 
Corryville. 

5. The most popular lady residing on 
Mt. Adams. 

6. The most popular lady residing on 
Price Hill. 

7. The most popular lady residing in 
Avondale. 

8. The most popular lady residing on 
Walnut Hills. 

9. The most popular lady residing on 
Mt. Auburn.’ 

“Then follow the street boundaries for each 
of those districts. Each winner is to get a 
three hundred and fifty dollar piano. Michael, 
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we’re in for it. How I wish ’twere Christmas, 
and all were well. Hustle, Michael, and get 
those girls assembled: there’s only fifteen min- 
utes left.” 

Father Carney took up the telephone re- 
ceiver, and was presently in communication 
with Miss Lilly McCabe, prefect of The 
Young Ladies’ Sodality: 

“Good morning, Lilly. Did you see the 
papers? Well, there are seventeen more con- 
tests for pianos starting—eight in the ‘Even- 
ing Journal’ and nine in the ‘Evening Star- 
board.’ Do you know what that means? It 
means that we'll have to handle all coupons, 
that our school-office will become an exchange 
market, that we'll have to work night and day. 
Are you afraid? Do you want to back out?” 

“No, Father,” came the reply. “I’m will- 
ing to work every morning at your office from 
nine to eleven; and I’ve already got six girls 
to come down with me every evening.” 

“Six!” cried Father Carney. ‘Six won't 
do. We want at least twelve every night. 
It’s going to be something awful.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so, Father.” 

“Glad you don’t. Well, good-bye.” 

As Father Carney hung up the receiver, 
Michael and Jerry, the janitor, entered. 
There was a slight discoloration under Jerry’s 
right eye. 

“Good morning, Father. Here’s a bunch 
of coupons—about fifty. I got ’em easy. 
Everybody was nice, except one. He’s an Irish 
socialist. Did you ever see an Irish socialist, 
Father? They always get up on the wrong 
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side of their beds. This fellow—his name’s 
Jim Davis—” 

“Oh,” cried Michael, “I know him.” 

“And he lives near Michael on Baum Street. 
When I asked for a coupon over at Dana’s 
saloon, he said some things about the school 
and you. It made me pretty hot.” 

“You look funny, Jerry. What’s the mat- 
ter with your eye?” 

“He done it, the spalpeen. He hit me be- 
fore I knew it.” 

“And you turned the other cheek?” 

“Oh,” cried Michael, in ecstasy, “you ought 
to see the other fellow! All Jerry needs is a 
piece of raw beef; but Jim Davis needs a den- 
tist and a doctor, and a nurse and a couple 
of holidays. I saw his mug this morning when 
I passed his house.” 

“T had to hire a cab to send him home,” 
said Jerry, regretfully. “But it was worth 
while. Five. other socialists came right over 
and handed me their coupons when I saw 
Jim Davis off in the cab.” 

“Well, Jerry, for the rest of the contest, 
you had better keep out of the saloons; there'll 
be fighting enough, I’m afraid.” 

“Very well, Father,” said Jerry, meekly. 

“Tf any one calls to see me, Michael,” 
pursued Father Carney, “tell ’em I won’t be 
down till about a quarter to eleven. I am 
going to give fifteen minutes to the boys and 
as much to the girls to show them the new 
turn in this contest. Michael, I’m half sorry 
we've gone in; I feel like going to bed.” 

“Say, Jerry,” said Michael, with some 
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anxiety, ‘“‘what’s the matter with Father 
Carney? He’s scared. Do you think he’s 
getting old?” , 

“Sure,” answered Jerry, with withering 
scorn, “it’s the likes of you that thinks people 
is getting old because they’ve got sense enough 
to look ahead, and not count their chickens 
before they’re laid. Some of you kids are just 
looking for a chance to learn your grannies 
how to milk ducks. You look before you leap, 

ou 
3 “Just so, Jerry,” put in Michael, “like a 
fellow I know who paid a dollar for cab hire 
last night in order to get five coupons!”’ 

Jerry looked at Michael fixedly, and then 
with much dignity left the room. 

Within thirty-five minutes, Father Carney 
returned. An expression of dismay came 
upon his face as he glanced into the office. 
In fact, he was minded not to enter. Michael, 
with much ruffled hair, was explaining to some 
thirty young ladies that Father Carney could 
not be sent for, that he was addressing the 
boys in the hall on the fourth floor, and that 
he might be expected at any moment. 

‘We're in a hurry,” cried a young lady 
wearing strong eye-glasses. 

“Oh,” said Michael, “in St. Xavier parish 
school we’re all in a hurry.” 

“Oh, that office boy!” said a woman under 
her breath. 

And then Father Carney with a ‘Good 
morning, ladies,’ entered, having first ascer- 
tained that there were present to his personal 
knowledge three bookkeepers, one domestic, 
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three stenographers, five telephone girls, two 
salesladies, two clerks, and among the un- 
known callers one strongly featured woman of 
middle age upon whose face was written in 
unmistakable terms the legend, ‘Votes for 
Women.” 

“Good morning, Father,’ came the chorus. 
Then twenty-five of the thirty-four present— 
four more had entered after Father Carney— 
all began to talk at once. 

The Director of Schools raised his hand. 

“Those of you,” he said, “who come in 
connection with these popularity contests will 
kindly step into my office. I really think I 
know what you want already.” 

Of those present, all but one promptly 
crowded in after the Director of Schools. ‘The 
exception was a little old lady who explained 
to Michael that she wanted to get Father 
Carney’s advice about making a will. 

“What you want,”’ suggested Michael, ‘‘is a 
lawyer.” 

Also, the little old lady had great trouble 
with her heart. 

“You should see a doctor,’ said Michael. 
“Father Carney never prescribes for heart 
trouble.” 

The little old lady was not to be put off. 
She lived on the hill, and her heart was so 
weak she feared walking home. 

“Oh,” said Michael, “what you really want 
is a nickel, isn’t it?” 

Michael sent the old lady away quite content. 

“Tt was worth a nickel,” he soliloquized, “‘to 
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save Father Carney the time she would have 
taken.” 

Meanwhile, the Director of Schools was en- 
tering into alliance with the thirty-four women. 
The trading post was established. It was 
twelve o’clock before these negotiations came 
to an end. 

“By Jove,” said Father Carney, as the 
“Votes for Women” candidate, last of all, 
went out. ‘I think if I make a sprint for it, 
Pll get over in time for lunch.” 

Seizing his hat, he hurried out, only to find 
awaiting him and surrounding Michael seven 
school-teachers. Father Carney took no lunch 
that day. 


CHAPTER IV 


Father Carney Becomes a Diplomatist, and 
Creates a Sensation. 


“GP evening, Father Carney,” came a 
chorus of voices as the Young Ladies’ 
Sodality Director entered the office. 

“Good evening, girls. I see you are all 
here.” 

“Fourteen, not counting myself—all armed 
with scissors,” put in Michael. ‘‘Fourteen— 
count ’em; and Eva Fagan is waiting to see 
you in your office.” 

“Father,” said Lilly McCabe, a very tall, 
graceful young lady, in appearance every inch 
a prefect, “‘what’s the matter? You look ill.” 

“T feel,” said Father Carney, ‘‘as if I’d been 
through a hot campaign, instead of beginning 
one. Since nine this morning I’ve had per- 
sonal interviews with forty women who want 
to get into this contest, I’ve had three couples 
who suddenly discovered that they wanted to 
get married, I’ve spent half an hour in per- 
suading an hysterical woman not to commit 
suicide, referred one man to a lawyer, two 
women to a doctor, and—but what’s the use 
talking? It never rains but it pours.” 

The young ladies meantime were busy cut- 
ting, sorting, counting, and wrapping coupons. 

“Eva is waiting to see you, Father,” said 
Michael. 

57 
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“Oh, that’s so; excuse me for a minute.” 

“When you’ve finished with Eva, Father,” 
said the prefect, “I’d like to have a word with 
you, too,” 

“Very good,” said Father Carney, as he 
went into his private office. “Good evening, 
Eva. What can I do for you, my girl?” 

“Father, I came to ask if I couldn’t come 
over every night and help. I'd just dearly 
love to.” 

Eva had risen on Father Carney’s entrance. 
There was an eager wistfulness on her face. 

“T don’t like little girls to be out at night.” 

“But, Father, I live just round the corner 
almost, on Fifth Street. It’s only two min- 
utes’ walk. You see, I can get here every night 
at seven and put out the scissors and arrange 
the tables, and have everything ready before 
the young ladies come. And besides I can tidy 
up the office; boys are no good at that sort 
of thing.” 

‘‘But what about your studies, Eva?” 

“Father, I’m head of my class, and I think 
I can keep it. I can get my lessons before 
ia and in the mornings. I do so want to 

elpe 

“Thank you, Eva; if you do not neglect 
your studies and other duties, it will be a pleas- 
ure to have you around. Come with me.— 
Ladies,” continued Father Carney, throwing 
open the door and bringing Eva forward, 
“allow me to introduce the caretaker of our 
bond exchange, Miss Eva Fagan. She'll tidy 
up before and after each nightly meeting and 
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make herself generally useful. I think you 
can rely on her.” 

“Shake hands, Eva,” cried Miss McCabe, 
the prefect. ‘You look the part all right. 
You're just the sort of a girl who knows how 
to put everything where it belongs. We'll 
have to make you an honorary member of the 
Young Ladies’ Sodality.” 

‘Come in, Lilly; and you, Eva, get to work 
and clear away all that truck.” 

“Look here, Father,” began Lilly, “‘I’d like 
to know right off who’s running this contest?” 

“Why,” answered Father Carney with some 
caution, “I thought I was.” 

“Yes; but when you’re not around, who’s 
in authority then?” 

“Oh! so there’s been a row already, has 
there?” 

‘No; but there will be pretty soon. And it’s 
going to be with that office boy.” 

“Who? Michael?” 

“Yes, Michael. He started some of the 
girls to working before I came, and assigned 
them their duties. He mortally insulted Jane 
Sullivan a few minutes ago.” 

‘Indeed! What happened?” 

‘Jane wanted to fix her curls and asked him 
for a mirror. And he told her that life was 
too serious just now to be talking about mir- 
rors, that people who were really in earnest 
thought more of their work and less of their 
faces, and he ended with advising her to go 
and chase herself around the block.” 

“Did she take the advice?” 
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“No; the poor girl just shriveled up, and 
went on cutting coupons.”’ 

“And is this the extent of Master Michael's 
guilt?” 

“Oh, no; he’s ordering everybody around. 
Why, when I stopped work to telephone one 
of the girls, he had the face to tell me I was 
losing my time. I was so astonished and mad 
that I didn’t say anything. If he says any- 
thing like that again, I think [ll put him over 
my ay 
Miss. Lilly McCabe was making no idle 
boast; she was fully capable, morally and 
physically, of carrying out her threat. 

“T see,” said Father Carney, “that you’re 
not well acquainted with Michael Desmond.” 

“I’m not anxious to be,” said Lilly, tartly. 
The prefect, by blood of the fighting race, 
looked for the moment like a militant. Her 
face was set and lowering. 

“That's because you don’t know him, Lilly. 
Did I tell you that it was Michael who sug- 
gested our going into this contest?” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Yes; and he’s been working on it ever 
since. I'll wager he didn’t sleep two hours 
last night, and this morning he was serving 
six o’clock Mass.” 

“The poor little boy!” cried Lilly. The 
tense expression was gone: Lilly was now 
beaming with sympathy. 

_ “And the boy is chock full of energy. He 
is more anxious to win than I am. Where 
there’s lots of energy there’s likely to be lots 
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of friction. You girls will never go to sleep 
so long as Michael’s around.” 

“I begin to understand now,” said Lilly, 
breaking into a smile. Lilly was whole-souled 
both in wrath and in tenderness. 

“Oh, of course,” continued the wily Direc- 
tor, “Michael is a bit tart in his way of talk- 
ing, and he likes to do the bossing, too. But 
after all, wouldn’t you rather have a vigor- 
ous, energetic boy like that around than one of 
those ordinary, careless fellows who think of 
nothing but dodging work?” 

“You're right, Father.” 

“And remember; Michael is volunteering to 
do all this work. By rights he’s in the office 
from eight till four. To-day he came at seven 
and remained till five-thirty, and now he’s here 
again. In fact, Michael is one of the best 
friends of the Young Ladies’ Sodality.” 

“T see,’ said Lilly. “Ill remember him at 
Christmas.” 

“Michael,’’ called the reverend diplomat, 
“come in. Now, my boy, this is Miss Lilly 
McCabe, prefect of the Young Ladies’ So- 
dality.” 

“Shake hands, Michael,” cried Lilly, enthu- 
siastically. She put some of that enthusiasm 
into her clasp. 

“Ouch!” yelled Michael. “Glad to meet 
you, Miss.” 

“After this, Michael, you will allow Miss 
McCabe to superintend the work of the young 
ladies who come here at night.” 


“All right, Father.” 
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“And if you really feel anxious to boss any- 
body, you can take it out on little Eva.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Who said I wanted to boss?” 
remonstrated Michael. ‘Those girls came 
here to-night and I just started "em. That's 
all 

“T don’t blame Michael in the least,’’ said 
the beaming prefect. 

“Did you advise one of them to go and chase 
herself around the block?” 

“T was only kidding.” 

“Well, my boy, be polite to every one. 
Every decent boy respects all women, even 
women who can’t go half an hour without 
shouting for a mirror.” 

“Michael and I will manage to pull to- 
gether,” said Lilly. ‘“‘He’s just the sort of boy 
we want. Shake again, Michael.” 

‘No you don’t!”’ said the cautious youth. 

The two went out like a re-united brother 
and sister. Miss McCabe had entered to insist 
upon her authority in the contest. She left the 
room perfectly content, with the question very 
imperfectly answered. Father Carney was 
sometimes a diplomat. 

An hour passed. The young women had 
snipped and sorted every coupon. Eva, with 
a deftness which caused all to gaze and won- 
der, was putting everything to rights. It was 
time to go. But what had happened to Father 
Carney? He had said an hour ago that he 
wished to finish his office of the day and would 
be with them in a minute. 


“I wonder,” said Michael, ‘‘what’s the 
matter ?”’ 
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‘Knock, Michael,” said the prefect, “and 
tell him we’re going unless he wants us for 
something else.”’ 

Michael knocked; there was no answer. He 
knocked again. A silence had come upon all. 

‘For heaven’s sake,” cried the prefect, ‘go 
in, Michael.”’ 

Michael entered. Father Carney was seated 
at his desk, his face buried in his breviary. 
Michael ran out. 

“‘[—I-—believe he’s dead.” 

Thereupon a very nervous young woman, the 
treasurer of the Sodality, gave an ear-piercing 
shriek. 

““What’s the matter?” cried Father Carney, 
jumping up and issuing from his office. He 
looked with no little surprise upon the most 
frightened crowd of young women he had ever 
seen in the office of St. Xavier School. 

“We thought you were dead,”’ said Michael. 

“Not; not quite; but I feel fishy.” 

“You look fishy,”’ said Michael. 

“Father, I’d advise you to go right straight 
to bed,” said the prefect. 

“Yes; do, Father,’ came the chorus. 

“T did intend to say a few words to you 
before I go. In fact, I think I'd better say 
them now. I may not be around to-morrow. 
Sit down for one minute, girls.” 

They all obeyed. Most of them were as 
pale as their Director. 

“T have made out a list of those who 
want to trade with us,” said Father Carney. 
“Michael will keep it. We trade coupon for 
coupon. But we'll have far more coupons in 
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stock than any of those we trade with, and so 
we can afford to help along three or four 
specially selected girls by giving them our extra 
coupons. If we concentrate in that way upon 
two or three, I think we can see them through 
toward winning their piano.” 

“That's a splendid idea,” said Lilly. 

“First of all, there’s a Miss Tennison, a 
domestic.” 

“Oh, I know her,” cried Miss Sarah Bran- 
don, the head regulator. ‘‘She’s a convert 
and a girl with some musical education. She 
is going to marry a young electrician, Thomas 
Donovan, a little after Christmas. She met 
him here at one of our euchres. I introduced 
them to each other myself.” 

“Capital!” said the Director. ‘She's get- 
ting ready for housekeeping, and wants a 
piano. Shall we all work for her?” 

“Yes, Father,” cried all. 

“And then there’s a saleslady in Avondale 
who’s been a good member of our Sodality, 
Grace Raeburn. She was one of the first to 
see me.”’ 

“Why, she’s going to get married, too,” 
cried Kate Rowan, the secretary. ‘‘She’s mar- 
rying Joe Linden, one of the best Catholic 
young men in our parish. I don’t know 
whether they first met at our euchres, or not, 
but at any rate that’s where they cultivated 
each other’s acquaintance.” 

“I say,” interpolated Michael, “is this a 
matrimonial bureau?” 


“A bond market, Michael. Then there’s a 
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third girl, and I think a lot of her. Her name 
is Mary Corbett.” 

“Good!” cried a dozen voices. 

“She’s worked in a factory all her life. 
She’s taken care of a sick father for years. 
He was buried hardly more than a year ago. 
The girl has wonderful talent for music. Shall 
we work for her?” 

““Yes—yes—yes!!!” 

“Very good. Michael and Lilly will spe- 
cialize on getting coupons marked Domestic, 
Saleslady, and Factory. We help two girls 
to a happy wedding and one to many a pleasant 
hour. Well, good night; I’m all in.” 

“Father,” said Michael, “shall I help you 
over to your room?” 

The Director drew himself up. For the 
moment he looked like his normal self as he 
said 

“TJ think, Michael, that with proper circum- 
spection I'll be able to toddle home all by 
myself.” 

And this was the last word that the assem- 
bled group heard from the lips of Father 
Carney for many a day. He was taken to the 
Good Samaritan Hospital that very night, and 
before he had fairly entered the elevator of 
that venerable institution, word flew round the 
parish that he was to be operated on for 
appendicitis. 


CHAPTER V 


Father Donnell Entertains an Angel 
Unawares, and Looks Vainly 
for More Heavenly 


Visitants 


‘«@ 00D morning, Michael.” 
“Good morning, Father Donnell; how’s 
Father Carney ?”’ 

“Who informed you of his illness?” 

“Why, it’s all over the parish. Last night, 
just after they took him to the hospital, people 
said he was going to be operated on for ap- 
pendicitis. This morning, they were saying he 
had cancer; and here at the school they’re say- 
ing now that he’s got a bad case of typhoid 
fever?” 

“Isn’t rumor a curious thing?” apostro- 
phized the old Father. 

“And they say that you were sent for at 
hey 5 o'clock this morning and gave him the 
ast sacraments. Is that true, Father ?” 

he old man drew himself up, folded his 
hands before him, composed his face, cleared 
his throat; then he said: 

“No, Michael; it is not true.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Michael. 

“At a quarter past seven this morning I 
was taking my breakfast. But when I got to 
my room, there was word awaiting me that 
Father Carney was anxious to have me visit 
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him at once. Accordingly, I went to the Good 
Samaritan Hospital without delay.”’ 

‘And is he very bad?” cried Michael. 

Father Donnell paused, composed himself, 
hemmed, then gazed meditatively at Michael 
for full five seconds. 

“He might be much worse.” 

“But what’s the matter with him?” pursued 
Michael. 

“We had a long conference,” continued 
Father Donnell, in even tones and talking to 
some invisible audience, ‘‘the upshot of which 
was that I was to take charge of the school 
until his convalescence.” 

“Until what?” asked Michael. 

“Until his convalescence.” 

“But how is he, Father ?” 

“He is much better this morning. Last 
night, the surgeons and the doctors were of 
opinion that it would be necessary to operate 
on him; but this morning the danger of such 
an eventuality would seem to have passed. He 
is resting comfortably, and doing as well as 
could be expected under the circumstances.”’ 

“Good!” cried Michael. “Do you think 
he’ll be with us to-morrow?” 

Father Donnell made a long pause—as 
though he were examining his conscience. 

“No, Michael,” he announced after clearing 
his throat, “‘nor the day after, nor, in fact, this 
week. It’s a question as to when he will be 
able to resume the customary round of his 
duties.” 

“And when may I go to see him? May I 
go at noon to-day?” 
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“No, Michael; certainly not,” answered 
Father Donnell, without his customary pause. 
“The physician in charge prescribes absolute 
quiet until further orders. And now, Michael, 
if any visitors come, seat them in the order 
of their coming, and tell them I am visiting 
the classes to acquaint the children with the 
nature of Father Carney’s indisposition, and 
to secure their innocent prayers for the re- 
covery of their beloved Director. 

“Before you go, Father, there’s a woman in 
Father Carney’s office waiting to see the priest 
in charge.” 

As Father Donnell shut himself in, 
Michael dashed for the unabridged dictionary 
and began a study of English words. His 
studies engaged him—broken by the visits of 
boys, girls, men and women bearing coupons 
—three quarters of an hour; and came to an 
end with the reappearance of Father Donnell 
and his visitor, a middle-aged woman of a 
florid complexion. As she made her way to 
the door, she continued to thank the good 
Father profusely. 

“Michael,” said the priest, “have you ever 
studied character ?”’ 

“I only went as far as the seventh grade, 
Father.” 

“Well, I'd like to understand the mental 
processes of that woman who just went out. 
She told me the history of her deceased hus- 
band; the number, ages, and avocations of 
her three children; the several families of St. 
Xavier Parish—with names and street ad- 
dresses—who are personal friends of hers. 
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Then she went on to give me a circumstantial 
account of her own life from babyhood up to 
and including the funeral of her husband, with 
the number of carriages. Then she began a 
minute description of the floral offerings.” 

“Gee!” said Michael. ‘Did you fall for 
all that?” 

“No, Michael; I interrupted her before she 
quite got through describing a floral horse- 
shoe of white roses, and asked her what she 
wanted.” 

“Why didn’t you ask her that in the be- 
ginning?” 

“We learn by experience. It would seem 
she has a chance to be a waitress at Martin’s 
Hotel, and she needs thirty-five cents to buy 
anapron. Sol gave herthe money. After all, 
it was a charity.” 

“She won’t buy any apron,” said Michael. 
“You'll find her over in the ‘ladies’ sitting- 
room at Martin’s now, I’ll bet. Everybody 
around here knows her.” 

“Indeed,” said the Father. ‘‘But why should 
she have given me the history of her life? It’s 
very curious. Well, I’ll go now Me 

“Excuse me, but is Father. Carney in?” 
asked a refined woman standing without at 
the open door. 

“Father Carney, Madam,” answered his 
representative, “‘is quite indisposed, and is 
confined to a room in the Good Samaritan. I 
myself am taking his place.” 

“Very well, Father; if you could spare me 
a moment, I’d be glad to see you.” 

“This way, Madam,” indicated Father 
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Donnell, preceding her into the private office. 
“And now, Madam,” he resumed, as he 
seated himself, ‘take that chair, sit down, and 
state your business without prelude.” 

The lady flushed and bit her lip; she raised 
her eyes and gazed into the face of the priest. 
The gentle countenance, the benevolent eyes, 
the whole air of the man were at variance with 
his words. 

“T beg your pardon, Father; but it will be 
impossible for me to state my business with- 
out first asking a few questions.” 

““Madam, pray proceed.” 

“T understand, Father, that this is a free 
school.” 

Father Donnell looked into space, cleared 
his throat, and fell into a brief meditation. 

“Yes, Madam, it is.” 

“T am told also, that the expenses of main- 
taining it are about seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year.” 

“Excuse me, Madam.’ 
opening the door, 

“Michael,” he went on, “about how much 
does it cost a year to meet the running ex- 
penses of St. Xavier School ?” 

“Father Carney says from $7,500 to 
$8,000.” 

“Madam,” said the Father, after return- 
ing and slowly seating himself, “it costs from 
$7,500 to $8,000.” 

“And I have been told that this money is 
raised through the voluntary contributions of 
the parishioners and friends of the school.” 


* Then, arising and 
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“You are correctly informed, Madam. The 
people are very generous. Proceed!” 

“In the parish calendar I have read that 
by paying a certain lump sum, one may become 
_ @ perpetual member.” 

“T—I—think so.” 

“And how much is required for a perpetual 
membership ?” 

“Excuse me, Madam.’ Again the vener- 
able priest went to the door. ‘Michael, how 
much must one pay for a perpetual mem- 
bership ?”’ 

“One hundred dollars, Father.” 

“One hundred dollars, Madam,” answered 
dea? Donnell, still keeping his place at the 

oor. 

‘““Two Masses,”’ continued Michael, unasked, 
“are said each week for all members.” 

“Two Masses, Madam,” echoed the priest, 
“are offered each week for all members.” 

“And,” continued the lady, “may one enter 
for membership one’s deceased relatives?” 

“Michael, may one enter one’s deceased rela- 
tives for perpetual membership?” continued 
Father Donnell, still holding the knob of the 
door. 

“Sure; the Masses are then said for them.” 

“Yes, Madam,” said the temporary Direc- 
tor, resuming his chair. “The Masses are 
then offered for them.” 

“Very well,’ said the lady opening her 
hand-bag, and taking out an envelope. “In 
this, Father, you will find two hundred dol- 
lars and the names of my father and mother, 
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both dead, to be entered for perpetual mem- 
bership.” 

Father Donnell, looking extremely dazed, 
accepted the envelope, holding it almost at 
arm’s length as though it were loaded. Then, 
having already risen, he straightened himself, 
adjusted his spectacles, cleared his throat, and 
was about to speak. Words failed him, and 
he went through the preliminary process once 
more. 

‘““Madam, in the name of the school, I thank 
you from my heart. I—IJ—-Excuse me, one 
moment.”’ And Father Donnell, with an 
alacrity of step quite astonishing in one of his 
years, hastened to Michael’s desk. 

‘““Michael,”’ he whispered, ‘“‘one never knows 
when one is entertaining angels unawares. I 
thought a moment ago that possibly the lady 
within wanted some money to buy an apron, 
and I was quite short with her. She’s given 
me two hundred dollars for membership for 
her deceased father and mother. I have 
thanked her. Now, what am I[ to do next?” 

“Write her out a receipt.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” 

““‘Here’s a receipt book, Father.” 

“One never knows what is coming next in 
this school,” remarked Father Donnell, a few 
minutes later, having, in his courtly and nor- 
mal way, bowed the lady out. 

As if to justify this observation, a man of 
forty, with bloodshot eyes and staggering gait, 
entered and looked about solemnly. 

“IT used to go to this school myself,” he 
observed. 
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“Yes?” said Father Donnell, politely, still 
thinking of entertaining angels unawares. 

“I made my First Communion here,” con- 
tinued the shabby man of the bloodshot eye. 

_ “Perhaps you'd like to be confirmed,” sug- 
gested Michael. 

“I want to speak to a priest,” the man 
announced. 

“T am a priest, sir,’ said the Father, “and 
what may you want with a priest?” 

“IT want to have a chat about old times.” 

“My good sir,” said Father Donnell, taking 
the man by the arm, walking him into the vestt- 
bule, and gently but firmly starting him down 
the steps, “‘what you really want is the pledge 
for life. Go over to the pastor’s residence and 
get it. Good-bye.” 

And thus freed of visitors, the old gentle- 
man started on his round of the classes—an 
occupation which absorbed his time till half- 
past eleven o'clock. 

Michael, looking exceedingly flustered, met 
him as he was coming down the steps on the 
boys’ side of the school. 

“Father, there’s a mob of women waiting 
to see you.” 

“Michael, I’m quite wearied. My voice is 
gone; I have visited every classroom, and 
have got all the children to praying for 
Father Carney’s speedy recovery. I’m worn 
out, and don’t feel able to face any more 
people this morning. In fact, I want to go 
home and lie down. What do all those people 
want of me? Why didn’t you get rid of them 
yourself ?” 
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“IT did get out eight or nine. Those that 
are left want to see you about the contest.” 

“Can’t you attend to that yourself?” 

“T don’t know, Father; they all want to see 

ou.” 

‘“‘A contest,” resumed the temporary Direc- 
tor, “is really not school-work at all. After 
all, Michael, what is a mere piano compared 
with eternity ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Michael. 

“There’s but one thing necessary; and all 
the rest is leather and prunella.” 

“Yes, Father,” assented Michael, making a 
mental note of the word prunella. ‘You ought 
to see the way the coupons are coming in. 
We've just got stacks of °em on my desk, and 
Miss Lilly McCabe, the prefect of the Y. L. S., 
is sure we're going to win. She’s in the office 
now, and helps a lot. And, Father, here’s an 
important message I took down. See, I’ve got 
it written out.” 

Father Donnell took the paper, and read 
aloud: 

‘Doctor Lindsay, the school physician, ar- 
rived at 10.00 o’clock. He says that there’s 
danger of an outbreak of smallpox in the city, 
and that the Health Department has ordered 
that every child in the various schools should 
be vaccinated. Those girls who have no family 
physician may call at Doctor Lindsay’s office 
on Broadway at 4.00 o’clock this afternoon, 
and get vaccinated free. And the boys with- 
out a family doctor may call at his office at 
7:30 o'clock to-night. Hoe Lindsay wants 
the school director to do his best to persuade 
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the children to get vaccinated. If they do not, 
they will be excluded from school.” 

“By saying children who have no family 
doctors he means those who can’t afford to 
pay,” explained Michael. 

Father Donnell cleared his throat, medi- 
tated, and cleared his throat again. 

‘Am I to understand, Michael, that I am 
to go through all the classrooms once more, 
and make this announcement ?”’ 

“TI guess so, Father.” 

“I put my foot down here,” said the Father, 
with unlooked-for fervor. “It is doubtful 
whether I shall return this afternoon. I really 
must rest. In any event, I will not make a 
second pilgrimage through the classes. Can’t 
it be done any other way?” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Michael, “I could get 
the head Brother to take it up with the boys, 
and the head Sister with the girls.” 

‘““A very good suggestion, my boy. Do so.” 

“All right, Father.” 

They had, in the course of this conversation, 
arrived at the office. Father Donnell opened 
the door, and put in his head. 

“Ladies,” he announced to the assembled 
multitude, “I understand that you have come 
te see me about the contest. I am really too 
fatigued to listen to you; and, moreover, I 
am going to have nothing to do with the 
contest. The office boy, Master Michael 
Desmond, and the prefect of the Young Ladies’ 
Sodality, Miss Lilly McCabe, will, I am sure, 
handle your cases much better than I could. 
Good morning.’ Saying which and forgetting 
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his hat, the old Father made for the front 
exit with an alacrity, in view of his fatigue, 
quite surprising. 

In the ensuing five minutes, the noon-day 
throng on Sycamore Street, between Fifth and 
Seventh, were regaled with the sight of a ven- 
erable priest, bareheaded and visibly excited, 
making his way to the pastor’s house, explain- 
ing severally to five excited women, all of them 
middle-aged and aggressive, that he did not 
care to buy any coupons at ten cents a hundred, 
that he understood the contest was to be a 
popularity contest, that he could not promise 
to espouse the cause of any special lady or 
ladies, that he was surprised to be accused of 
being unfair, that he was not and never had 
been Director of the Young Ladies’ Sodality, 
that it was a cruel mistake to take him for 
Father Carney, and that he would advise all of 
them—this he said in front of St. Xavier 
Church—to pay a visit to the church, and pre- 
pare themselves for confession. 


CHAPTER VI 
In Which is Given a True and Unvarnished 


Account of Policeman Jones and His 
Experiences in Attempting to 


Disperse an Army of 
Small Boys 


T# assembled workers, as they clipped and 

sorted coupons on that memorable Wed- 
nesday night, were discussing with no little 
animation Father Carney’s illness, and different 
phases of the popularity contest. 

“IT don’t want to do any ‘bossing,’” said 
Master Michael, during a lull, “but we’ve got 
to get all our coupons for the Y. L. S. contest 
sorted and stamped and counted to-night. We 
got a letter from the Contest Editor of the 
‘Starboard’ this afternoon asking us as a special 
favor to send in what coupons we have early 
to-morrow, so that they can make an announce- 
ment of the votes on Friday—just to get the 
thing going.” 

“Hadn’t we better hold back?” enquired 
Kate Newman, the treasurer. 

“We might; but if. we come out ahead on 
the first announcement, people will see we’re in 
it for fair. Those Sunflowers are laughing at 
us. I guess they’ll be laughing on the other 
side of their mouth next Friday.” 

“They're working like Trojans,” observed 
Miss McCabe. ‘‘My brother tells me that 
they’ve a committee of three in every precinct 
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of the down-town wards, whose business it is 
to go from saloon to saloon from 6:30 in the 
evening to 7:30, and collect all the coupons. 
The Sunflowers have already opened an office 
in the Traction Building, on Fifth and Walnut.” 

“Yes,”’ assented Alice Primm, the first as- 
sistant, “‘and they’re buying coupons at ten 
cents a hundred.” 

“What!” cried Michael. “You call that a 
popularity contest! Oh, pshaw!” 

“Tf it comes to that,” said another officer, 
‘““why can’t we buy too?” 

“Nix on the buy,” said Michael. “Father 
Donnell before he left this morning told me 
we were to spend no money. He said that 
Father Carney insisted on our winning fairly 
or not at all. ‘If we want to buy a piano, we'll 
do it straight,’ said Father Carney, ‘but we'll 
not pay for a piano and pretend we got it 
because we were so popular.’ ” 

“T’m afraid,” said Katie Rowan, “that 
there'll be little of a popularity contest this 
time. They begin with trading—all of them 
—domestics, stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
what not—but when the contest comes close 
to the last day, the girl with the fattest purse 
is going to get the piano.” 

“Not in three cases, I’ll bet,” said Michael. 

“That’s right, Michael; Miss Tennison is 
going to win and our two Sodalists,” said the 
prefect. ‘We're getting in by trading hun- 
dreds and hundreds of coupons for them. I 
think we'll see them heuen sure; but I don’t 
feel so certain about our own piano.” . 
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“You needn’t give up before you're 
whipped,” said the indignant Michael. 

During this conversation, Eva, seated at a 
small desk near the door, was attending to a 
line of callers. She was conducting the ex- 
change. Since the opening of the office at 
7 o'clock, she had, by way of trading, re- 
ceived in round numbers 700 coupons for the 
Y. L. S.,—not to mention 300 more given by 
workers for the school—soo domestic, 400 
saleslady, and 650 factory coupons. 

“Look at the way that little Eva works,” 
commented the prefect to Sarah Brandon, the 
head regulator. ‘She is quick as a flash. She 

counts coupons the way I’ve seen bank cashiers 
‘ count money. Did you ever see such fingers? 
There’s magic in them.” 

“Yes,” returned the head regulator, ‘‘and 
notice the precision and order of her desk. 
She can put her hand on any sort of coupon 
almost automatically. The girl’s a wonder.” 

There were loud sounds of laughter in the 
vestibule. Jerry was passing the time of day 
with two young men. 

“Listen to Jerry,” said Michael. “I wonder 
what he’s laughing about?” 

There came a silence in the office. 

“Sure, come right in. Of course, they’re all 
women in there. But they’re all members of 
the Young Ladies’ Sodality; and every one of 
’em is as good as gold.” 

“Huh!” growled Michael, ‘where do I 
come in?” 

“Come on both of you; [ll introduce yeu 
myself,” continued Jerry. “With me you'll be 
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safe—Ladies,”’ continued Jerry, holding the 
two men with either arm, and almost forcing 
them into the office, “here are two very bashful 
young men. This one, on my right, is Thomas 
Donovan. He’s going to marry Miss Ten- 
nison. And this other one is Joe Linden; and 
he’s going to marry Grace Raeburn.”’ 

The young gentlemen, all smiles and blushes, 
bowed. 

“T am speaking for Joe Linden as well as 
myself,”’ said Tom Donovan, “when I say that 
we are most grateful to the Young Ladies’ 
Sodality for their kindly interest in the two 
young ladies upon whom we have—er—upon 
whom we are—’ 

“Mashed,” suggested Michael. 

“That was the end of the speech. For the 
next five minutes, the conversation was slight, 
but the giggles incessant. The two young men, 
rich in coupons, kept the quick and alert Eva 
very busy. 

The giggles were still continuing, when the 
telephone bell rang. Michael, closing himself 
in, took up the receiver. He came out pres- 
ently in a high state of excitement. 

“Confound it!” he exclaimed, “all the fat 
is in the fire! Mr. Fester, who runs the drug 
store on Fifth and Broadway has just called 
up. He says there’s a near riot on Broadway 
between his place and Doctor Lindsay’s. 
There’s a thousand boys there, and they’re 
yelling and shouting and pushing. He says 
that if Father Carney doesn’t do something to 


stop things, the police will send for the patrol 
wagons.” 
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“Will you stand by me?” cried Jerry to the 
two young men. “Sure I knew you would. 
Well, come on then; it’s only a square and a 
half. We'll go there, and see that there’s no 
fighting or fussing.” 

On the word, the three peacemakers were 
gone. 

Promptly at a quarter to seven on the same 
evening, Master James Connell, better known 
by his intimates as Brother Fat, a name be- 
stowed upon him as a delicate compliment to 
his extreme slenderness of person, issued forth 
from his Pioneer Street house with an air of 
unusual alacrity. Brother Fat, like most of his 
school companions, was not up to the subtleties 
of the English tongue. He understood clearly 
that there was danger of a smallpox epidemic. 
In common with most of the schoolboys, he 
had got it into his head that unless he were 
vaccinated, he would be sure to fall a victim 
to the dread scourge. He had a great dread 
of losing his youthful beauty. Therefore, he 
was determined to be vaccinated out of hand. 
He had not understood, nor for that matter, 
with the exception of five or six lads, had the 
other boys understood, that those who had 
family doctors should go to them. Doctor 
Lindsay, it was clear, was willing and ready 
to vaccinate, free of charge, all comers, pro- 
vided only that they were in attendance at 
St. Xavier School. Like most boys, he loved 
to get something for nothing. 

Brother Fat was eminently gregarious. He 
had no intention of going alone. Accordingly, 
he traversed the length of Pioneer Street—it 
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ran for not more than three city blocks—and 
stopping before the houses blessed with St. 
Xavier boys, yelled and shrieked until his sum- 
mons was answered. Each boy as he aligned 
himself with Brother Fat made it his duty, as 
it was his joy, to assist in these lively calls 
and demonstrations. Very presently the salu- 
tations, owing to the growing number of 
Brother Fat’s following, were somewhat more 
horrible than the midnight serenade of a com- 
pany of cats. In fact, it became unnecessary 
to carry out the plan of visiting each home; 
the boys came trooping out from all quarters; 
and within ten minutes, Brother Fat proceeded 
with his noisy band, about fifty strong, up 
Pioneer Street to Broadway. These brave 
youths went forward eagerly to be vaccinated. 
Looking at them, one would think they were 
going for an ice-cream treat. 

On reaching Broadway, they crossed the 
street and turned, each of the band removing 
his hat as he passed the Italian church, to the 
south. Doctor Lindsay’s office was but a few 
doors below. To the dismay of Brother Fat 
and his following, a line of at least seventy 
boys, stretching from the doctor’s office almost 
down to Fifth Street, greeted their eyes. 

‘Holy smoke!” cried the leader. “I thought 
we'd be here first of all.” 

After some preliminary salutes and maneu- 
vers for position, the Pioneer Street contingent 
drew up in line beginning with the doctor’s 
office, and stretching north toward Sixth 
Street. While this arrangement, personally 
attended to by Brother Fat himself, was being 
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perfected the Ellen Street boys, yelling and 
singing, came up on a run; next, with but a 
few minutes’ interval, followed Baum Street, 
then Lock and Eggleston Avenue, combined. 
By this time, the space about the doctor’s office 
for ten or twelve yards in either direction, had 
become a seething mass of boyhood, and when 
the Sixth Street hill boys, and the large con- 
tingent from across the canal joined the crowd, 
they pushed, they pulled, they shouted, they 
screamed, they wrestled, they swayed hither 
and thither. The doctor, meanwhile, was tak- 
ing them in six at a time, and, assisted by two 
nurses, was operating on their arms with 
feverish haste. He urged each lad as he sent 
bim off to go home at once. In justice to all 
parties and to subsequent events, it must be 
here stated that, so far as is known, not a 
single boy profited by his advice. 

n spite of the tugging and pulling, all had, 
so far, gone as merry as a free picnic. But 
trouble was near at hand. Officer Stephen 
Jones, hearing the noise from Fourth and Syca- 
more, was fast approaching. 

Officer Stephen Jones was the most unpopular 
policeman on the force. He had begun his 
career as guardian of the city’s peace on the hill- 
tops in a fashionable district where children 
were a negligible quantity. As there was prac- 
tically nothing to do there, Jones had succeeded 
in doing it. Then there came in, on the pre- 
ceding January first, a change in the city’s 
administration; and the usual shift of police- 
men, coming with such a change, gradually 
took place. It was thought by the new city 
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mayor and his aides that the policemen of the 
second district were all creatures of the coun- 
cilman, Andrew Monahan, “king of the eighth 
ward,” a member of the party now out of 
power. As a matter of fact, Mr. Monahan, 
in previous years, had had much to do with 
the choosing of the policemen in his district; 
and, a leader and reader of men, he had 
chosen wisely. The second district was as 
finely appointed with its three lieutenants, its 
two sergeants, and its regular patrolmen as 
any in the United States. The councilman, in 
his goodness of heart, had sometimes helped 
men to the force who were unworthy; but he 
himself was the first to detect their unworthi- 
ness, and he himself was the first to see that 
they were suspended or dismissed. 

This side of the matter, however, was un- 
known to the incoming administration; so two 
of the three lieutenants were sent to the hill- 
tops, and most of the efficient patrolmen were 
dispersed to those places where they could have 
little or nothing to do with the dreaded King 
of the Eighth. 

This shift brought Patrolman Jones from 
Clifton to the down-town district. Jones had 
no sympathy for children, which, in other 
words, signifies that he did not understand 
them. He took an apparently ghoulish glee in 
breaking up their little games on lot and 
street; he fussed with their parents; he stopped 
more than one child returning package-laden 
from the grocery to question them as though 
they were suspicious characters. All this was 
enough to win him a richly deserved unpopu- 
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larity. But the climax came, when, early in 
October, he arrested Brother Fat and two of 
his companions for smoking cigarettes on the 
street. In vain did Brother Fat explain that 
the cigarettes were “‘cubebs.”” Jones was deaf 
to all pleadings. On reaching the station, 
Lieutenant Gildea released the boys at once 
(Lieutenant Gildea was slated for removal, 
but the axe had not yet fallen) and, after their 
prompt and speedy disappearance, thus ad- 
dressed Jones: 

“Jones, in my experience on the force, I’ve 
met all kinds of asses; but you seem to combine 
the whole lot in yourself and to have also two 
or three other kinds of asses in your make- 
up that I never thought were possible in any 
human being.” 

“But they were sm 

“Stuff! If they were smoking tobacco cig- 
arettes you'd have handed them over to their 
mothers for a spanking, if you’d had any sense. 
But to arrest kids of eleven!” 

In vain did Councilman Monahan—lover 
of children—protest against the presence of 
Jones in his district. The administration knew 
one thing in Jones’ favor: he hated the coun- 
cilman, and so he was retained. It was Patrol- 
man Jones, then, who, hearing from afar the 
shrieks and cries from this mob of good- 
natured, jolly, thoughtless boys, came hastening 
around the corner of Fifth and Broadway. 

Brother Fat, always alert, was the first to 


see him. 
“Cheese it! Cheese it!” he yelled. 
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And then a thousand throats took up the 


cry: 

“Cheese it! Cheese it!” 

A thousand throats, I say. This is prob- 
ably an understatement. At the north corner 
of Broadway and Pioneer Street, where the 
power building now stands, there was at this 
time a tenement occupied entirely by negroes. 
All the windows were filled with dusky forms, 
and, in front, the men folks of the house were 
grouped along with apparently any number of 
their friends from the neighboring district, then 
known as “Bucktown.” On the opposite side 
of Pioneer, nearly all the little girls of that 
well-known street, accompanied, many of them, 
by one or both parents, were showing a lively 
interest in the antics of the boys. There had 
been services in the Italian church, and the 
worshipers were now grouped upon its steps 
and the sidewalk in front. Between Pioneer 
and Sixth, just across from the doctor’s office, 
was a very ill-lighted house, with a small front 
yard. Fifty or sixty hoodlums were in occu- 
pancy of this coign of vantage. They were 
looking for trouble. Such was the position of 
the various outsiders. As for the boys, they 
formed a whirling, seething, squirming mass 
from the doorstep of the doctor’s office— 
spreading out like a wedge almost entirely 
across the street. It has been estimated that 
there were fully six hundred youths in this 
wedge. 

‘Cheese it! Cheese it!’ came the chorus. 

The officer, already furious, gazed about. 
On either side the wedge, two or three cars 
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were waiting, the motormen vainly clanging 
their gongs for right of way. Nobody, appar- 
ently, heard the gongs. All interest was 
focused on the solitary police officer. 

“It’s Jones! It’s Jones!” The whisper 
spread from mouth to mouth. Everybody 
within a few seconds knew it was Jones: 
everybody in the neigborhood had heard of 
Jones. His name was a byword and a hissing. 

“Get out of the road, you gutter-snipes,” 
cried Jones, addressing the wedge. ‘Clear out, 
can’t you; and let these cars pass.”’ 

The officer emphasized these orders by slap- 
ping a very smail boy with very long curls. 

e was on the outskirts of the wedge, and 
really had nothing to do with the case. 

Then arose from every side, from Pioneer 
Street north and south, from Broadway down 
to Fifth and up to Sixth, groans, cat-calls, 
hisses. . 

Jones threw himself bodily against the . 
wedge. The futility of this was apparent to all. 

“Yah! Yah!” yelled the hoodlums in the 
dark yard, and Jones started for them. 

“Three days in a circus,’ piped Brother 
Fat, in tones so ringing that everybody caught 
each separate syllable: and Jones, white with 
fury, started for him. 

Brother Fat, a life-long student of the police 
force, knew among other things that Jones 
had once essayed the part of clown in Rob- 
inson’s circus, and had lasted just three days 
to a fraction. 

Before delivering this announcement, Broth- 
er Fat had dexterously disentangled himself 
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from the wedge, taking the highest step of 
the Italian church. It is hardly necessary to 
state that long before the irate officer made 
for this position, Brother Fat was in quite a 
different place. He had discreetly crossed the 
street and retired behind the willing forms 
of the black brethren, with many of whom, 
it must be confessed, he was on terms of 
familiarity. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings—a 
stage when, through the stupidity of Officer 
Jones, the disorderly crowd was fast crys- 
tallizing into a mob—that Jerry and his two 
able-bodied friends came at a dead run around 
the corner of Fifth and Broadway. Jerry 
seized the situation at once. 

“Quick, boys,” he said, addressing the outer 
end of the wedge. ‘Spread out—spread out 
and move in so as to give the cars a chance to 
pass. Stand up for St. Xavier's.” 

These last words proved to be an inspiration. 

“Rah for St. Xavier’s,” cried a clear-voiced 
youth. 

And then, while the wedge spread and closed 
in, leaving room for the cars to pass, every 
voice apparently broke out with: 


“Sarsaparilla, soda water, ginger 
ale, and pop, 

St. Xavier School is always on 
the top.” 


Over and over again they shrilled these 
cabalistic words, while the cars passed on, the 
passengers thereof, showing by the waving of 
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handkerchiefs and other gestures, their com- 
plete enjoyment of the whole situation. 

he mob-spirit was fast disappearing. 
There was shoving and pushing and jamming 
enough in all reason—but good-nature had 
returned. 

A moment’s quiet gave Officer Jones—who 
had spent the last few minutes in shoving and 
pushing little boys desultorily—another oppor- 
tunity to put his foot in it. 

Mounting a bread-box in front of Siess’ 
grocery, he bawled out: 

“You boys! I command you in the name 
of the law to disperse!” 

There was a moment’s quiet while the mob- 
spirit was again invading the assembled crowd. 

Suddenly there boomed out from the negro 
section a raucous voice: 

“Sunflower! Sunflower!” 

A rather corpulent white man with a very 
red face, holding in one hand a small package, 
was standing between two grinning compan- 
ions. All three looked as if they had been 
imbibing freely. Nor did their looks belie the 
facts. They were the collectors for the Sun- 
flowers, and, just finished their round of sa- 
loons, had come thus untimely upon the scene. 

Not pausing for breath, the corpulent man, 
who, as it happened, was just in front of 
Brother Fat, went on: 

“St. Xavier, see this?” he yelled, shaking the 
package. ‘‘One thousand coupons for the Sun- 
flowers. St. Xavier School is rotten!” 

An audible tremor went through the crowd, 
as the leaves of the forest shiver before an 
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oncoming storm. Then suddenly arose shrieks, 
hisses, whistlings, and with the noise the wedge 
dissolved, reformed and moved like some new 
form of cyclone toward the daunted three. 
Long before this, Jerry and his companions 
had gained the spot whence had come the 
awful insult. 

“I'd give a hundred dollars,” hissed Jerry, 
“if I could only knock his block off.” 

The corpulent man, with his two compan- 
ions, was now thoroughly frightened. 

“Get out o’ my way,” he yelled, pushing into 
the street, intent, it would seem, on boarding 
a car just passing north. To get it, he would 
have to run. Three little girls happened to 
be in his path; with a sweep of both hands he 
sent them sprawling. This was too much for 
Jerry. 

“Oh, you will, will you?” he bawled; and 
forth shot Jerry’s fists. The man was down 
before the girls had risen. And then— 

It is dificult to say what happened next. 

There were four officers now on the scene 
besides Jones, and they were busy holding the 
mob in four different quarters. As for Officer 
Jones, he was beating his way to the scene of 
the fracas. The wedge, meantime, perceived 
his intention, and very thoughtfully put them- 
selves in his path, while Jerry, forgetful of 
law, order, police, and the mission of peace 
on which he had come, was helping the un- 
happy collector of Sunflower coupons up 
Broadway with precisely three well-directed 
and hearty kicks. 
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Brother Fat was beside the janitor. He 
grew inspired. 

“Bully for you, Jimmy White,” he howled. 
‘Hand him another. Put out his lights. 
Hurrah for Jimmy White.” 

The inspiration reached the mob. 

“Jimmy White! Jimmy White!” they 
yelled. 

With a supreme effort, Officer Jones, his 
uniform badly torn, elbowed his way through 
the wedge. Looking about in vain for Jimmy 
White, he found himself confronting Lieu- 
tenant Gildea. 

‘“Where’s that Jimmy White?” he gasped. 

The lieutenant was facing the wedge, smiling 
serenely, and making little gestures with his 
hand. With each gesture the wedge was vis- 
ibly melting away. 

“You supreme ass!’’ the lieutenant said, his 
eyes still fixed on the wedge, his hands still 
going out in gesture, the smile—intended for 
the wedge alone—still on his face; ‘“You’ve 
nearly started a riot. If there’s anybody to be 
arrested, it ought to be yourself. Go and get 
Jimmy White. Chase yourself up Broadway 
as fast as you can, and don’t stop till you get 
to Twelfth. And if you show yourself around 
here again to-night till these boys are gone—” 
the lieutenant stopped smiling, turned his hand 
toward Jones in a threatening gesture, and 
eyeing him straight, went on—“by the Lord 
that made us, I’ll arrest you myself for dis- 
turbing the peace, if I lose my position for it.” 

Lest the reader be scandalized, it may be 
necessary to state that Lieutenant Gildea had 
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no intention of taking the name of God in vain. 
It was a solemn moment; it was a dangerous 
moment, and the lieutenant used the language 
which, he felt assured, would best reach the 
intelligence of Officer Jones. And it did reach 
him. He was on his way for Broadway and 
Twelfth before Lieutenant Gildea’s gesture 
was quite finished. He spent, it may be added, 
the next three days in a vain search for Jimmy 
White, and then disappeared, by removal, from 
the second district. His permanent dismissal 
from the force was but a matter of a few 
months. 

It would be very inaccurate to say that the 
trouble was now over. Far from it. It is 
true that a large number of the negroes— 
every police character in the group—disap- 
peared at sight of Lieutenant Gildea. He knew 
them all so intimately, that they were not at 
all inclined to improve his acquaintance: but 
the hoodlums attracted to the scene were now 
taking a hand, and it was clear, that there was 
still a chance of further trouble. 

The lieutenant looked about. He was still, 
to all appearances, cool; he was still smiling. 
Suddenly his face lighted up. At the same 
moment, a sudden hush, a prolonged sh 
went through the crowd. Father Donnell, per- 
fectly cool and tranquil, was standing on the top 
step of the Italian church. In a moment, and 
while the Father, according to his custom, was 
clearing his throat, the lieutenant was beside 


“Glad you’re come, Father. One word from 
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you, and I'll do the rest. Get your boys to- 
gether, and I'll manage the outsiders.” 

“Let all the St. Xavier boys step this way,” 
commanded the priest. 

There was a swirl, a human whirlpool for 
a moment; and presently Father Donnell was 
gazing upon the boys’ department of St. 
Xavier's. Some of them were rubbing gingerly 
their vaccinated arms. 

“Let the eighth grade come forward. That’s 
it; stand in line.—Now the seventh. Good— 
Now the sixth.” 

In five minutes the boys, looking very sweet 
and subdued, were in perfect order. 

Lieutenant Gildea, in the meantime, filled 
a patrol wagon with a company consisting of 
two negroes and five hoodlums, for all of 
whom he had long been looking; Jerry, alias 
Jimmy White, was explaining to his scandalized 
wife how he had bruised his knuckles, and the 
corpulent gentleman, now quite sober, was, in 
the privacy of his own apartment, plastering 
his ie and wondering what he had done with 
his thousand coupons. 


CHAPTER VII 


James Connell Goes to Confession, Thereby 
Saving Two Detectives Considerable 
Trouble 


O* Friday morning, two days after the little 
affair on Broadway, Master Michael 

Desmond and Miss Lilly McCabe were hard 
at it counting, cutting, and sorting coupons. 
They had been doing a land-office business; and 
in the doing had become fast friends. Michael 
showed his growing esteem for the prefect of 
the Young Ladies’ Sodality by various refer- 
ences to her height. He was curious to know 
whether, when she stood erect, she found any 
difference in the thermometer—whether her 
head wasn’t much cooler than her feet; whether, 
when at table with her family, it was ever 
necessary, with her long reach, to have any dish 
passed to her; whether she generally had to 
stoop when entering ordinary doorways. To 
all of which Miss McCabe deigned no reply. 

“IT say, Miss Six-Foot-Three,” he began 
after a term of counting coupons, ‘“‘did you see 
the article about Father Donnell in yesterday’s 
‘Starboard’ ?” 

‘“‘No; what was it about?” 

“It said he was a hero.” 

“A hero?” 
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“Yes; the headlines read: 


Father Donnell of St. Xavier's a 
Hero 
Puts One Over on the Police 
Stops a Near-Riot With a Few Words 


‘“‘And then the reporter tells how two thou- 
sand boys started rough house while they were 
waiting to get vaccinated.” 

“Two thousand boys!” echoed the prefect. 

‘“‘That’s the way the paper figured it. And 
it said how Officer Jones came along, and was 
powerless to do anything. Then he sent for 
help, and four more policemen came along, 
and they couldn’t do anything. Then Lieu- 
tenant Gildea came along, and when the niggers 
saw him—the Bucktown crowd—they all dis- 
appeared and went somewhere else to examine 
their consciences.” 

“T wonder why?” exclaimed the prefect. 

“You needn’t wonder,” said Michael with 
enthusiasm. ‘Lieutenant Gildea knows every 
tough nigger in the district. When anything 
goes wrong amongst ’em, he just sails in, gen- 
erally all by himself, and yanks out the fellows 
who have caused the trouble. They never 
show any fight to him.” 

“And why not?” 

“T guess they’ve seen him in action too often. 
There’s not much of him. I guess that in size 
he’s one of the smallest men on the force; but 
what there is of him is all there. He’s not 
afraid of anything, and those niggers know it.” 

“TI think I’ve seen him,” said the prefect. 
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“He looks small for a policeman, and has a 
cheerful face—always ready to smile—and a 
small, grizzled mustache.” 

“That’s him! He lives on Pioneer, and all 
the kids swear by him. Even the niggers— 
the good ones—like him.” 

“Well, Michael, what else did the paper 
say?” 

“Oh, it told how three drunken men came 
along and one of ’em a big fat fellow, name 
not known, began sayin’ things against the 
school, and a fellow about twenty-four named 
Jim White _ 

“Did they have that name in?” cried Miss 
McCabe. 

“They sure did. Brother Fat started that. 
Anyhow, they said that Jim White was prob- 
ably a professional prizefighter.” 
at McCabe’s laugh rang out loud and 
clear. 

“Well, this Jim White broke through the 
crowd, and let fly with one fist after the other 
at the big man, and down he went like a nine- 
pin. Then this here Jim White helped him 
up and turned him round and sent him flying. 
Jim White disappeared somehow or other be- 
fore Jones could get him. Jones is still looking 
for him.” 

“And is that all?” asked Lilly. 

“Oh, no! The paper says that everybody 
started in for a free-for-all fight, and that 
boulders were flying.’ 

‘That is a lie,” cried the indignant prefect. 

“T know it is; but that’s what the paper said. 
And suddenly in the midst of it all Father 
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Donnell appeared. As soon as they saw him, 
everything stopped. Father Donnell raised his 
hand, and all got down on their knees to re- 
ceive his blessing.” 

“Oh!” cried Lilly. 

‘There’s a good, big, whopping lie for you,” 
commented Michael. ‘But that’s what the 
paper said. It also said that the fat man lost 
his coupons. I guess that’s true. I was there 
myself when Father Donnell came—you know 
I went over for him and brought him down. 
He stood there watching those boys till every 
last one of ’em was vaccinated and went home. 
From the time he came, and Lieutenant Gildea 
loaded up the patrol wagon, it was like a 
Sunday-school meeting when there’s an ice- 
cream treat.” 

“I suppose everybody on Broadway and Pio- 
neer Street—not to speak of the other streets 
near by—was there to see the fun.” 

“Yes,”’ assented Michael, ‘‘everybody in the 
neighborhood for four blocks round knew what 
was going on, except one.” 

“Who was that?” 

“Doctor Lindsay. He was so busy vaccinat- 
ing the bunch, and keeping his eyes on the 
kids in his ofice—he had ’em in six at a time 
—that he didn’t know there was any trouble 
going on till it was all over.” 

“Trouble? Who said trouble?” exclaimed 
Jerry, entering the open doorway. “It’s myself 
that’s in trouble, if it comes to that!” 

“You needn’t look so sad, Jimmy White,” 
said Michael. ‘That fat fellow’s laying for 
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you. He says he can lick two like you when 
he’s sober.” 

“Oh, bother that fat fellow. If he’s laying 
for me, it’s to be ready to run when he sees 
me coming. But I’m afraid I'll be arrested. 
The Sunflower people say that the fellow 
named Jimmy White stole over one thousand 
of their coupons. Sure, I never gave his cou- 
pons a thought. And they’ve got detectives 
out.” 

“They have?” 

“Yes; there were two down in the boiler 
room to see me a minute ago.” 

“Great Scott!” cried Michael. 

“Yes; and they wanted to know if I knew 
of anybody in the parish of the name of 
Jimmy White. I told them I did not. Then 
they asked me whether I was over at the row 
on Wednesday; and I said I was.” 

“You did!” cried Michael. 

“Of course I did. Did you want me to lie?” 

h, go on,”’ growled Michael, with an air 
of resignation. 

‘They asked me next if I saw the fellow 
named White when he started in to knock the 
fat man out, and I said I did not.” 

‘““There’s a lie for you,” said Michael. 

“Wirra!” shouted Jerry then several times. 
“Did you think I was carrying a looking-glass 
with me and looking at meself, between the 
licks and the kicks. I said that I’d seen White’s 
arms and legs, but that I got no chance to 
see his face.” 

“The absolute truth,” laughed Miss McCabe. 

“And,” continued Jerry, the look of anxiety 
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on his face giving way to a smile which de- 
veloped into a tremendous laugh, “‘I told them 
that if I ever met Jimmy White face to face 
I'd bundle him off to the station meself.” 

“Well, what are you afraid of?” asked the 
prefect. “Those detectives don’t suspect you.” 

“But they will find out. Every child in the 
school knows that meself and Jim White are 
the same. And Lieutenant Gildea has known 
it all along.” 

“T’ll bet the lieutenant knows, if it comes to 
that, who took the coupons too. He took in 
everything,” commented Michael. In this 
Michael was wrong, as he found out a few 
minutes later, when no less a person than 
Brother Fat presented himself at the office. 

Brother Fat, aged twelve, was a very slim, 
wiry youth, with auburn hair, kindly eyes, a 
good-natured mouth, a freckled face, and the 
most expressive features of any boy in attend- 
ance at St. Xavier School. Looking at him on 
occasion, one could see his expression go with 
lightning-like rapidity 


“From grave to gay, from lively 
to severe.” 


In proper circumstances, Father Carney had 
seen that face of his run through the gamut of 
emotions. Brother Fat knew every dog be- 
tween his home and Sycamore Street, all of 
the children, and nearly every negro. His 
acquaintance was large, and, to tell the truth, 
indiscriminate. He had a smile and a word 
for every man, woman, and child he met. His 
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friends in the fire department were legion; he 
was on speaking terms with the chief of police; 
Councilman Monahan was a trusted friend. 

On the occasion of his present appearance, 
Brother Fat’s face was filled with woe. 

“Michael,” he said in a stage whisper, “‘come 
out here a minute. I want to speak to you 
private.” 

Michael promptly arose, and followed the 
mysterious Brother Fat into the vestibule. 

“Say, Mike,” he said in sepulchral tones, “I 
went to confession yesterday.” 

“No doubt you needed it,”’ said the unsym- 
pathetic Michael. ‘‘Why, I reckon every boy 
in the school went yesterday afternoon; they 
always do before the First Friday. I heard 
some of the Sodality ladies say last night that 
the boys all took about twice as long as usual.” 

“The priest I went to,” continued Brother 
Fat in deep sadness of tone and face, “kept 
me in for over ten minutes. My knees are sore 

et 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Sh |” Brother Fat’s face grew darkly 
tragic. He looked him up, and he looked him 
down, and he looked him all around. Then 
from the inside pocket of his little coat he 
drew a package. 

‘There they are,” he muttered, holding the 
package in his hand. 

““What?” 

“The coupons that guy had when Jerry 
landed on his jaw.” 

“Great Scott!” cried Michael. 
: ! Not so loud. When the guy hit 
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the ground, I was just behind him; his hand 
with the coupons as he came down nearly got 
me in the nose, and I just reached out and 
grabbed the coupons and beat it for home.” 

‘You did?” 

“Yes,” continued the sad-eyed Brother Fat, 
“I was going to give ’em in a hundred or so 
at a time; but the confessor said nix.”’ 

“Couldn’t you give ’em to the poor?” sug- 
gested Michael. “There’s a lot of poor boys 
in this school.” 

‘The confessor said those coupons belonged 
to the Sunflowers and they should be returned 
to them.” 

“T guess he’s right,’’ said Michael, taking 
the package of coupons in his hand, and look- 
ing at them sorrowfully. ‘So you'd better 
run down to their office in the Traction Build- 
ing, and hand ’em over.”’ 

“Who? Me?” cried Brother Fat, his face 
alive with indignation, and his lip curling with 
scorn at the suggestion. ‘Not on your life! 
I’d like to see myself going down there and 
explaining how it all happened.” 

“Don’t talk so loud!” warned Michael. 
“TLook—look—”’ he continued. ‘‘See those 
two men coming in?” 

When Michael turned his gaze from the 
two men, he was amazed to discover no trace 
of Brother Fat. That versatile youth recog- 
nized at a glance Detectives Sweeney and Hill. 
There were few plain clothes men whom he 
did not know by sight and by name. 

Slipping the suspicious packet into his pocket, 
Michael gazed with no little consternation at 
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the approaching visitors. His heart beat fast. 
He felt like a pickpocket caught in the act. 

“Good morning,” said Detective Hill. “Is 
the principal of the school in?” 

“Yes,” said Michael with almost too much 
eagerness. ‘You'll find him in his office. Step 
just this way.’’ And Michael escorted the two 
sleuths into the presence of Father Donnell. 
Also, he thoughtfully left the door open. 
Michael’s curiosity, in the circumstances, was 
justifiable. 

The two men began by questioning the sim- 
ple Father about the vaccination events. His 
answers were direct, to the point. At length, 
Detective Hill said: 

“The fact is, Father, over one thousand 
coupons belonging to the Sunflowers were lost, 
or, as is more probable, stolen. There’s a 
fellow named Jim White who, it is thought, 
knows all about those coupons. Do you know 
Jim White ?” 

“No,” Father Donnell made answer. 
‘“‘There’s no person of my acquaintance an- 
swering to that name.” 

“Well, then; answer me this,” continued 
Detective Hill earnestly. ‘‘Do you happen to 
know who it was that attacked, knocked down, 
and afterward kicked Tom Roden ?—that’s the 
name of the fat fellow who lost the coupons. 
Do you know who it was?” 

Father Donnell rose, cleared his throat, 
folded his hands, looked meditatively at the 
ceiling, then, permitting his eyes to rest on 
Detective Hill, he said: 


“Excuse me, but aren’t you a Catholic?” 
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‘‘T’m proud to say, Father, I’m a convert.’ 

“Now, how long was it since your last con- 
fession?”’ 

Then Michael had five minutes of sheer 
glee, while Father Donnell, having thus turned 
the table, put the two detectives through a 
spiritual third degree. When both of them 
had solemnly promised to go to confession on 
the following Saturday, they arose and showed 
some eagerness to get away. Taking no notice 
of their dispositions, Father Donnell gravely 
went on to give them a sermon, practical, to 
the point, and, we may believe, efficacious. 

The two were glad to go. 

“T say,” observed Michael casually, as they 
came into his office, “are you looking for those 
coupons that the fat guy lost?” 

“Yes!” cried both in a breath. 

“Here they are—1,021. Count ’em.” 

“Where did you get them?” said Hill. 

“When the fat guy went down for the count,” 
said Michael, “the coupons were in his hand; 
and somebody just took ’em off. They might 
have been lost, you know.” 

“Precisely,” said Sweeney, with tremendous 
earnestness. ‘‘How thoughtful. They might 
have been lost.” 

“So he brought ’em to me this morning to 
have ’em sent to the Sunflowers.” 

“Was it a St. Xavier schoolboy?” asked 
Hill. 

“Tf I answer that will you stop your ques- 
tions ?” 

Veg,” 

“Well, it was a St. Xavier boy.” 
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“And do you mean to tell me,” said 
Sweeney, “that any St. Xavier schoolboy with 
a thousand coupons in his possession would 
pass ’em over to the Sunflowers instead of to 
his own school ?” 

“That’s just what he’s done,” said Michael. 
“Tn this school our boys are all just like that.” 

“Yesterday,” resumed Hill after a_ slight 
pause, ‘‘was Thursday, the eve of First Friday. 
Did the boys go to confession ?”’ 

‘Every mother’s son of ’em,” said Michael. 

“Oh!” cried Sweeney. ‘“That explains it.” 

“T understand,” said Michael, demurely, 
“that you two are thinking of going your- 
selves.’ 

“Next Saturday,” came the voice of Father 
Donnell from the inner office. Father Donnell 
was supposed to be deaf. ‘‘Next Saturday at 
four o’clock.”’ 

“We ought to go after this,’’ said Hill, hold- 
ing up the package. “And, by the way, my boy, 
you may tell Jerry not to worry about Jim 
White. Now that we've got the coupons we're 
not bothering about Jim White any more.” 

“And what has that got to do with Jerry?” 
asked Michael. 

The detectives looked at each other and 
laughed. 

‘Ask Jerry what skinned his knuckles,”’ said 
Hill. ‘You may tell him that the Sunflower 
officers say that their fat friend got exactly 
what was coming to him. He’s discharged. 
The Sunflowers are a pretty decent set.” 


“Oh, I guess they’re all right,” admitted 
Michael. 
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“Yes; and one word of advice,” continued 
Sweeney. “Drop this contest: you haven’t the 
ghost of a show.” 

“I should say not,” cried Michael indig- 
nantly. 

“IT say, Miss McCabe,” continued the office 
boy, when the two detectives had gone their 
ways, “it takes Father Donnell to handle these 
people. Those two went in to cross-examine 
Father Donnell. He showed ’em that two 
could play at that game. Yesterday a woman 
came in with blood in her eye. She laid into 
Father Donnell just fierce. She was talking 
about the way the Brothers treated her boy 
Tommie. Tommie, you know, has been up in 
the Juvenile Court three times in the last two 
years; once for breaking into a candy store, 
once for riding off on a bicycle that belonged to 
some other fellow, and once for playing truant 
for two months straight. All the same, that 
mother of his told Father Donnell that there 
wasn’t a more angelic and more abused boy 
in the city of Cincinnati than her Tommie. 
Then she laid into the Brothers; then she took 
an inning out of Father Carney—by the way, 
he’s sitting up to-day—and then she got down 
to Father Donnell. 

“And didn’t Father Donnell have anything to 
say?” inquired Lilly. 

“He just let her run on till she got out of 
breath, and then he said, ‘Madam, do you ever 
say your beads?” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Lilly. 

“She got dumb at once. Then Father Don- 
nell went at her again. ‘Madam,’ he says, 
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have you got a pair of beads?’ She said she 
hadn’t; and Father Donnell took out a new pair, 
blessed ’em, gave ’em to her, and told her to 
say ’em every day. And the next thing you 
know, out she came with her mouth open and 
her head down and the beads in her hand. She 
was perfectly dumb. She came for a fight, and 
she got a pair of beads. It took all the wind 
out of her sails— MHalloo, here comes Miss 
Tennison. Good morning, Miss Tennison.” 

“Good morning, Michael. Good morning, 
Miss McCabe; you are just the two I wanted 
to see.” ' 

‘“‘And how are the coupons coming in?” asked 
Lilly as she shook hands cordially with the 
young ‘‘domestic.”’ 

“Very well! -And how are they coming in 
for me down here ?” 

“Only fair,” answered Lilly. ‘You see the 
Sodality girls know Miss Corbett and Miss 
Raeburn because both are members—good 
members, too. So all the girls are working 
very hard for them. In fact, I feel quite sure 
that both will win. But, you see, not all are 
working for you.” 

“It’s only natural,” said Miss Tennison, 
“and I’m very grateful for what you are doing. 
If it weren’t for your Sodality, I would with- 
draw right now. They’re making a tre- 
mendous fight against me.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes: if you don’t mind, T’ll tell you all 
about it. Suppose we sit down; I’ve my scissors 
with me, and we can work while we talk.” 

“I see, you’re practical,” said Lilly. The 
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three drew their chairs around Michael’s desk, 
and with various interruptions in the shape of 
mothers and book agents to see Father Don- 
nell, and of men, women, and children coming 
in with coupons, Miss Tennison told her tale. 

“To begin with,” she said, ‘up to one year 
and a half ago I was a stenographer in 
Dayton.” 

“And now you’re a domestic,’ said Lilly, 
tentatively. 

“I left school for a stenographer’s position, 
and held it till I met’—here her voice grew 
soft—*Tom.” 

“Oh, yes—of course,” said Michael, with 
subtle irony. ‘Then everything—stenography 
included—was off.” 

“Not in the way you think, young man. 
Tom and I became engaged three months after 
our acquaintance.” 

“How sweet!” apostrophized the office boy. 

“Michael!’’ remonstrated Lilly, glaring at 
him, “if you don’t keep a civil tongue in your 
head [ll drop you out the window.” 

“Well, it was sweet!” growled Michael. 

“Now as soon as I became engaged, I began 
to take stock of myself. It was an easy matter. 
I knew a little music—I had taken the piano 
for five years—a little algebra, a little English, 
a little bookkeeping. But I did not know how 
to cook, sew, or keep house.” 

“Oh, I begin to see!” said the prefect. 

“My parents were poor, and there are five 
or six children younger than I. Well, I waited 
long enough to get my sister next to me in 
age in my position, and I then came straight 
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to Cincinnati. I had made up my mind that 
I would not marry Tom till I knew how to 
cook and sew and keep house the right way. 
You see, I happened to know several girls up 
our way who married without being prepared 
for it. People wonder why their young hus- 
bands are always hanging around saloons, or 
dining out at clubs. I know why. It’s one of 
those things that every woman ought to know.” 

“Miss Tennison,” cried Lilly impulsively, 
“you're a girl after my heart. So you became 
a domestic to learn the ropes.” 

“T came to Cincinnati for that purpose; but 
I was unlucky at the start. I didn’t know 
any one, and | went to an employment bureau. 
They got five dollars from me under false 
pretenses. It seems, too, they were swindling 
and imposing on any number of country girls. 
I didn’t mind the five dollars so very much; 
but I was angry when I learned from other 
poor girls how they had been treated. So I 
got a lawyer, a friend of the family, to attend 
to them. They're doing business yet: but they 
are honest now: they have to be. But the 
woman who runs it has not forgotten me. 
Her name is Mrs. Jane Rockefeller. She’s a 
widow.” 

‘Any relation to Standard Oil?” queried 
Michael. 

“T believe not. In fact, I doubt whether 
that’s her real name at all. Well, she’s put up 
a rival candidate, Miss Florence Bigbie: and 
she’s got over a dozen employment agencies, 
and a woman’s home and I don’t know what 
all, working for Miss Bigbie. She was good 
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enough to say that she was going to defeat 
me, if it were the last thing she ever did.” 

“Oh, she is, is she?” exclaimed Lilly. 
“Well, of all the things I ever heard! The 
idea! ‘That’s what I call spite.” 

“They're working tooth and nail. The 
Rockefeller woman, I believe, without saying 
anything openly, is doing all she can to preju- 
dice others against me.”’ 

“Well: we can work it the other way,” said 
Lilly. ‘We can do all we can to make others 
think well of you. And we’ll do it. Michael, 
what are you fidgetting about?” 

“T’m wondering id they've made out the 
count yet. You know we brought down eight 
thousand coupons yesterday for ourselves. In 
to-day’s ‘Starboard’ they’re going to announce 
the standing of all in the thousand dollar piano 
contest.”’ 

‘Suppose you call up the contest editor,” 
suggested the prefect. 

Michael, with pencil and paper, closed him- 
self in the booth. He came out, a few minutes 
later, holding the paper, and trying to look 
unconcerned. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘Then he went on to 
read: ‘“The one thousand dollar piano contest, 
begun two days before the other contests, is 
on with a swing. Votes are thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa. The contest promises to be the 
most exciting ever held in this city. It is im- 
possible at this stage of the game even to 
hazard a guess as to the winner. All have a 
fighting chance. Owing to a private under- 
standing with the contestants, we are able to 
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make a preliminary announcement of the votes. 
Hereafter, the announcements of the voting 
will be made on Wednesdays only. 


Names of Popularity Contestants Votes 
Don't; Worry Clabs o2.2 ioe ae eee 572 
White Vince l saad eee ie eee 1947 
Eastern otars /.< . dos. in Be 4500 
Woman's’ Clubs2.. vi oti eee ee 4700 
Ancient Order of Sunflowers......... 8200 
Young Ladies’ Sodality. 2. 2.250555. 9460 


“First blood for us!’ cried Lilly. 
“Whoop!” shouted Michael. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Sunflowers Begin to Show Their Strength. 
Michael Visits Father Carney and 
Meets Colonel Bridwell 


F® Michael, the days of the contest went 

on the wings of the air. Old time was 
flying with a vengence. With each day the 
sense of responsibility grew; for Miss McCabe, 
the prefect, not being able to be on hand, en- 
trusted the duty of settling little points to him. 
As for Father Donnell, he made it appear to 
everybody that he had nothing to do with the 
contest; that he really was quite at sea in a 
matter so novel to him; that he was neverthe- 
less heart and soul for St. Xavier, and that 
he made a memento each morning at Mass for 
the school’s success. 

Notwithstanding his declared stand, the 
kind old priest did take an occasional hand in 
the contest. Struck by the thorough and un- 
intermitting work of Eva, he presented that 
rather astonished Miss of thirteen with a doll. 
Also, in his quiet way he went occasionally 
from class to class, and having first reminded 
the children of their religious duty, always 
went on to inquire about their work in the 
contest. Having made the round of the classes, 
a performance which he undertook at least 
twice a week, Father Donnell invariably left 
the school and was seen no more for that day. 

III 
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The Sixth Avenue Hill children, always to 
the fore in initiative, put their heads together 
one day with a view of getting a much larger 
number of coupons than could be secured by 
ordinary devices. Before the meeting was over 
a vaudeville show was arranged for, admis- 
sion being ten coupons. It was the work of a 
few hours to engage the services of Alice 
Morrow and other stars. 

The show was put on in an open lot, well 
screened for the occasion, and netted fifteen 
hundred coupons. Pioneer Street took up the 
idea. Miss Morrow and other artists were 
secured and an attendance of 120 at ten cou- 
pons each, encouraged Baum Street, Gilbert 
Avenue, and Woodward Street to make the 
same experiment. Eva and Catherine con- 
tinued their house to house canvass with such 
results that others in various parts of the 
parish took it up also. 

On Monday, paces 5, Master Michael, 
Brother Fat, and Paul Carpenter, each carry- 
ing a box marked, “‘5,000 Popularity Coupons 
for the $1,000 Piano,” marched bravely over 
to the “Starboard”’ office. 

“You may put us down for 15,000 coupons,” 
said Michael to the editor of the contest. The 
editor was seated on a small chair in a small 
ofice. The door of his office opened into a 
second room, in which were piled up a num- 
ber of packages. Brother Fat, without wait- 
ing for an invitation, promptly made his way 
into the room, and cast a quick and compre- 
hensive eye over the various wrappers. 
“Fifteen thousand, you say?” exclaimed the 
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editor. ‘‘Fine work. You St. Xavier people 
know how to get the coupons. Keep on, boys, 
and the piano is yours.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Brother Fat,” cried 
Michael as they got outside, “what makes you 
wear such a long face?” 

“IT was looking around,” said Brother Fat, 
darkly. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“And I saw five packages of coupons from 
the Sunflowers and they were all as big as 
ours.” 

“You did!” exclaimed Michael, turning 
white. 

“Yes, I did. I’m afraid they’ve brought in 
25,000 coupons against our 15,000 coupons.” 

Upon the three came a dead silence, un- 
broken for fully five minutes. Michael slept 
very little that night. He turned and tossed 
and cudgelled his brain, to explain the situation. 
Just the same, he was up at five, and serving 
Mass at six. During these days of stress 
Michael went to communion every morning. 

On Wednesday his worst fears were realized. 
The following was the’vote from Wednesday, 
November 30 to Monday, December 5: 


iJon tev Orry Clubs:. ....) «3. ae 1155 
De Gem IVINC Oe ey 50s dens eet ave aiats 2316 
PEARCE CIES Feels 3. neta old giayee 7500 
VAM c er WC 4.94 1) oe ia a IPPON dal 6200 
DUO CRS rticalle Sia!) + «isin, «asahle eid 23600 
Young Ladies’ Sodality.......... 16870 


When Michael read this, he threw the 
paper on the floor, bit his lips, clenched his 
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hands, and took two or three turns about the 
office. 

“Say, Father Donnell,” he cried, picking up 
the paper and handing it to the temporary 
Director of the School, engaged just then in 
looking over the reports of the students, 
“‘please look at this.” 

Father Donnell readjusted his glasses and 
slowly read the account of the contest. 

‘Well, Michael,’’ he said calmly. 

“But, Father, the Sunflowers have brought in 
almost 9,000 more coupons than we have in 
the last five days.” 

“Michael, my boy,” said Father Donnell, 
‘remember the words of Doctor Johnson: ‘It’s 
better to deserve success than to succeed.’ You 
have deserved to succeed. Be content with 
that. I see,’’ continued the good old priest, 
“that the Irish are making great headway 
toward obtaining home rule.” 

Here Father Donnell paused to clear his 
throat. He was about to develop his theme 
when Michael broke in with, “Is Father 
Carney well enough to be seen yet?” 

‘““He is very much improved, Michael, but 
the doctor does not care to have him receive 
many visitors until his period of convalescence 
is well under way.” 

‘Do you think I could see him for a few 
moments, Father?’ asked Michael, eagerly. 

‘Perhaps, you might. In fact, if my mem- 
ory serves me rightly, he expressed yesterday 
afternoon when I visited him, some sort of a_ 
desire to see you.” ‘ 

‘He did! Say, may I run out for half an 
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hour or so now? I want to see him the worst 
way. 
“Yes, Michael, you may.” 

The office boy was off at the word and, run- 
ning most of the way, was at the entrance of 
the Good Samaritan Hospital within five min- 
utes. The gentle Sister at the door was rather 
loath to admit Michael. 

“Father Carney,” she said, “has a visitor 
now. He had three this morning. I’ve turned 
away almost a dozen since noon. The doctor 
wants us to be very particular.” 

“But I am his office boy.” 

“Oh,” said the Sister, betraying signs of 
lively interest, ‘‘you’re that office boy, are you? 
I’ve heard of you. It’s your sister, Josephine, 
who comes here every day to collect coupons.” 

“That’s her all right,” said Michael, “but 
can’t I see Father Carney for just a few 
minutes ?”’ 

“Certainly; but don’t talk loud. He’s quite 
nervous,” and the Sister led the way to Father 
Carney’s room. 

“Hello, Michael, is that you?” came a feeble - 
voice,—the ghost of Father Carney’s—from 
an invalid chair. 

“Why, Father Carney,” cried the shocked 
Michael. He had some reason to be shocked. 
The person of Father Carney corresponded to 
his voice. The priest had grown thin and 
haggard. 

“You needn’t look so solemn, Michael. I’m 
not dead yet—Mr. Bridwell,” continued the 
invalid, ‘‘I want you to meet my office boy.” 

Mr. Robert Bridwell, popularly addressed 
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as Colonel, arose with a smile and caught 
Michael’s hand. He was a middle-aged man, 
just a little below medium height, faultlessly 
dressed, with close cropped white hair, a neatly 
trimmed, small, white mustache, and extremely 
bright, rather prominent blue eyes. His face 
was regular; in its expression could be detected 
quickness, a Celtic sense of humor, and great 
and unusual kindness. 

“Why,” said Mr. Bridwell, “Father Carney 
and I were just talking of you. If you hadn't 
come here, td have paid you a visit. The way 
Father Carney spoke of you, I thought you 
must be at least eighteen and here you are, a 
little kid of thirteen—” 

“I’m fourteen,” protested Michael. 

“In knickerbockers running a school office 
and a popularity contest.” 

“And how is the contest going?’ put in 
Father Carney. 

“Rotten!” said Michael. “I’ve done my 
best, Father, but we can’t get along without 
you. If you were with us, we wouldn’t be 
9,000 votes behind those Sunflowers.” 

“You’re wrong, Michael,” said Father 
Carney, “it would be just the same.” 

‘“That’s so,” said the colonel. “You take 
this contest from any angle you please, and 
you're up against it. I know these Sunflowers, 
though I’m not a member of that Club, and I 
know they can’t afford to lose. It was a mis- 
take to go into the contest from the start. 
Your school won the popularity contest two 
or three years ago, hands down—but as for 
this one—it would be cheaper to buy a piano.” 
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“Mr. Bridwell,” said Father Carney, speak- 
ing with now and then a little catch of the 
breath, “was good enough to offer to collect 
five hundred dollars for me to buy coupons. 
But I really couldn’t think of such a thing.” 

‘“You’re right, Father Carney,” said Mr. 
Barer, “T just wanted to show my good 
will.” 

“Tf I hadn’t been sick the day you an- 
nounced the contest to me, Michael, I’d have 
refused to enter. I knew from the way things 
were turning in the last contest we had that if 
another should be started, it would be a ques- 
tion not of who enjoyed the greatest popu- 
larity but of who was willing to spend the most 
money.” 

“Well, what shall we do, then?” asked 
Michael. “Is there no chance? And if not, 
shall we give up?” 

“While there’s life, there’s hope,’’ inter- 
jected Mr. Bridwell. 

“On no account should we give up,” said 
Father Carney. ‘Nobody knows how things 
may turn. And besides we are working for 
those two Sodality girls and Miss Tennison. 
If we drew out, they might lose all chance of 
winning a piano. if we hold together, we 
can see them through.” ae Poe 

“That’s so,”’ assented Michael. - ‘*That Ten- 
nison girl is down often, and she always works. 
I like her. There’s an employment agency 
trying to do her up, out of spite. She’s oyer 
1,000 votes behind Miss Florence Bigbie, the 
woman that employment agency is’ boosting.’ 
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“How do the votes stand?’ asked Father 
Carney. - 

“Miss Bigbie has 7,452 and Miss Tennison 
6,427. The other domestics aren’t anywhere. 
There are five of them, but none is as high 
as 2,000.” 

“What coupons does Miss Tennison need?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“Those marked Domestic.” 

“Very good, I'll see that she gets at least a 
hundred a day,”’ said Mr. Bridwell, taking out 
a note-book and making a memorandum. 

“And how about our two Sodality girls?” 
continued Father Carney. 

“Oh, they’re away up. Each of ’em has 
over ten thousand votes, and each is 4,000 
ahead of the ones nearest them.” 

“Yes,” said Father Carney, “I see our way 
clear to putting the two Sodalists through; but 
I’m worried about Miss Tennison. The friends 
of Miss Bigbie are buying votes; paying ten 
cents a hundred.” 

“‘That’s bad when it is so early in the game,” 
observed Mr. Bridwell. “This popularity con- 
test is going to turn into a pocket-book contest, 
I'm afraid.” 

“And, Michael,” said Father Carney, “I 
want to thank you for your faithful work. 
You are doing ten times as much as I have any 
right to expect of you. Keep it up. I have 
seen Miss Lilly McCabe, and we have agreed 
that, taking everything into consideration, you 
are to have charge of. the contest. You have 
grit enough. In a day or so, when I’m well 
enough to travel, I’m going to Cleveland to 
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make my annual retreat, so the whole thing will 
be in your hands.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Michael. 

“And suppose, Michael,” said Mr. Brid- 
well, “that you got into such a fix that you 
didn’t know what step to take next. What 
would you do?” 

Michael pondered for a moment. 

“Td pay a visit to the Blessed Sacrament.” 

Mr. Bridwell was startled. 

“Good!” he said, ‘‘and then?” 

“Then, I'd talk it over with my mother.” 

“Good again! The boy,” continued Mr. 
Bridwell, ‘“‘who faces his troubles that way 
will never go far astray. Here, Michael,” 
slipping him a silver dollar, ‘you buy yourself 
some ice-cream—and bring some home to your 
mother. Now bid Father Carney good-bye, 
and if ever you want me, just call up the 
Havlin.” 


CHAPTER Ix 


A Sad Chapter, and Thercfore Short. 
Michael, Becoming Desperate, 
Seeks Counsel 


O* Monday evening, December 12, Michael 

led another and a much larger pro- 
cession to the contest office of the “Starboard.” 
Brother Fat and Paul Carpenter were fol- 
lowed by three other boys—all carrying heavy 
packages. They were coming in with their 
returns, on this particular evening over 40,000 
strong. 

“T’ll bet we’ve got the Sunflowers going to a 
fade-away,”’ cried Brother Fat. 

“We'll be ahead of them at least ten thou- 
sand,” said Paul. “Don’t you think so, 
Michael ?” 

“TI wish I could,” answered the office boy in 
sad tones. “But they’re buying coupons right 
and left, and they’ve got a lot of good workers 
besides. Those fellows seem to believe in 
anything to win.”’ 

‘Why, boys, you’re doing splendid work,” 
cried the editor, as the party claiming 42,314 
votes put down their packages. ‘‘You stand a 
mighty good chance to win.” 

‘‘Have the Sunflowers turned in yet?” asked 
Michael. 

“Yes, they turned in about fifteen minutes 
ago.” 
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‘And how do they stand?” 

“T don’t exactly remember,” said the contest 
editor evasively. 

“Are they ahead of us?” 

“Oh, you know we count them ourselves 
every Wednesday morning,’ answered the 
man, ‘‘so as to verify the claims. Then, be- 
sides, you know, a number of votes come in 
for you and the Sunflowers and the other con- 
testants through the mail and by bearers.” 

“Oh, I see,’’ said Michael, and then ob- 
serving Brother Fat had successfully completed 
his inspection of the inner room, he added: 
“Well, good night, sir.” 

“Say,” whispered Brother Fat as they took 
their way down the stairs, “we’re in bad!” 

“How ad 

“Those Sunflowers have six packages in that 
room, and each one is marked ‘ten thousand.’ ”’ 

“What!” cried Michael, stopping and sup- 
porting himself against the balustrade. Mi- 
chael looked sick. He took out his handker- 
chief and wiped the perspiration from his face. 

“Yes, and there’s a little one there marked 
‘five hundred’ and it’s theirs too.” 

Michael put his hands deep into his pockets, 
and said nothing. | 

“Hello, boys,” said a hale, cheerful man of 
about fifty, as the procession came out on 
Walnut Street. ‘Are you from St. Xavier's?” 

“Yes,” said Brother Fat. + 


“Well, let me give you a word of advice. ) 
Drop this contest. ou haven’t the ghost |: 
of a show. The Sunflowers are going to— 


get that piano, if they have to pay twice its 
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value. They've spent a lot already, and they’ve 
got fifteen hundred dollars more on hand right 
now. And if they need it, they know where 
they can reach out for five hundred more.” 

“Thank you,” said Brother Fat glumly. _ 

The procession moved toward Main in 
silence. Before it reached Sycamore, two of 
the boys had a short but fierce fight. 

“Go on, you fellows,” said Michael. “Chase 
yourselves home.” 

He cuffed the two combatants impartially, 
advised the others “‘to soak their heads,” and, 
when the boys had gone their way, repaired 
to St. Xavier Church. 

Going up the middle aisle, he knelt at the 
communion railing before the beautiful statue 
of the Sacred Heart. For the first time in his 
brief life, Michael realized the meaning of the 
words, “Come to Me all ye that labor and 
are heavily burdened and I will refresh you.” 

Michael felt that he was in every deed heav- 
ily burthened. Father Carney had gone to 
Cleveland. Lilly McCabe had been called to the 
bedside of a sick married sister. The contest 
was going from bad to worse. Even the two 
Sodalists were being outdistanced by a com- 
bination. So Michael prayed with a new fervor 
and a great faith. 

It was nearing nine o’clock; the church was 
almost empty. The minutes passed by; Michael 
remained on his knees. For the first time in 
his life he was, though he knew not, making 
mental prayer. Heart was speaking to heart. 
When we feel intensely, we speak easily. 
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Michael spoke to the Sacred Heart. But the 
burden of his long-drawn colloquy was, ever 
“What am I\to do?” 

The quarter rang out from the great clock 
in St. Xavier’s steeple. Michael prayed on. 
He was very weary. He had risen that morn- 
ing, after a night broken by dreams, at five 
o'clock. He had served Mass at six. After 
breakfast, the demands upon his attention had 
been so incessant that he had been content to 
snatch a hasty lunch and leave his supper 
barely touched. Michael’s head went down 
upon his hands which were laid over the com- 
munion railing, his head went down and so 
remained. The half-hour struck, and the 
three-quarters,—Michael remained immovable. 
At five minutes to ten the night-watchman in 
his rounds observed a small boy wrapped in 
adoration before the Sacred Heart. He came 
over hastily and gazed for a moment in won- 
der on the motionless form of the office boy. 

“Time to close the church,” he whispered, 
catching the boy’s arm. With a start, Michael 
threw up his head, rubbed his eyes, and looked 
around bewildered. All of a sudden, as he 
realized where he was, the unhappy memories 
of the day came back. He had sought light 
from the Sacred Heart, and the Sacred Heart 
had apparently refused the light; and yet that 
Heart, though it did not occur to Michael to 
think of such a thing, had ‘“‘given His beloved 
sleep.” 

Michael genuflected, and then turned upon 
the Sacred Heart one last, long, lingering look 
of entreaty. 
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And then something happened. 

There was a light—a perpetual light— 
burning before the statue. Enclosed in red 
glass, the flame threw a ruddy glow upon the 
face of the loving Christ. For a moment, 
Michael fancied that the light gathered itself 
up into a single splendid ray and shot straight 
into his face. Whether there was an illumina- 
tion without or not, it is certain that within 
Michael’s soul there came a light—a wondrous 
light. His soul was illumined. The unhappi- 
ness of a moment ago disappeared from his 
features, a great calm followed, then an ex- 
pression of joy. 

“Thank God!” muttered Michael fervently 
as he dashed down the church steps. “I see it 
all now. The way is clear.” 


CHAPTER X 


Michael Carries a Secret in His Bosom. 
Enter a Mysterious Woman. 
The Plot Thickens 


Or Wednesday morning, Michael, wearing 

a flower, appeared at the office with an 
unusual air of briskness and cheer. There was 
confidence in his gait, in his words, in his ges- 
tures, in his smile. ; 

“T understand,” said Father Donnell, as 
Michael entered, ‘‘that the Sunflowers are now 
about 20,000 votes ahead of you.” 

“That’s so,” said Michael. “But what's 
20,000 votes? Who’s afraid? We're going 
to win that popularity contest.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Michael.” 

“Tt’s a cinch—at least, I think it is.” 

“The supreme confidence and energy of 
youth,” observed Father Donnell, “have a 
nameless charm that is all their own.” 

“T have a great plan,” Michael went on, 
his chin rising and his eyes sparkling. “I told 
my mother about it last night, and she says 
she thinks it is an inspiration. She told me 
not to tell anybody except the prefect of the 
Young Ladies’ Sodality, and one or two people 
I can trust. She told me, too, that I ought to 
speak to you about it.” 

“If your mother approves of it, Michael, 
it must be all right. Your mother is distin- 
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guished for her excellent common sense. You 
just go ahead; popularity contests are entirely 
out of my line. It’s a thing in which I have 
never had any experience. When I think of it 
all, 1 am completely lost. I see by the morn- 
ing’s papers that His Holiness is thinking of 
appointing nine new cardinals at the next con- 
sistory. Nine cardinals! What a tremendous 
bearing that will have on the future of the 
Church.” 

“Yes, Father,” said Michael. 

“In these unhappy days,”’ continued Father 
Donnell, closing his eyes, folding his hands, and 
speaking with great tranquility, ‘the choice of 
the right men as princes of the Church is lit- 
erally of paramount importance.” 

“Ts it?” asked Michael. 

“Yes, Michael: the Church has fallen upon 
evil times. I have always held’”—Here Father 
Donnell paused to clear his throat. 

“Say, Father, may I see Brother Fat? He’s 
in his classroom; but it’s important.” 

Father Donnell started. Why did that office 
boy always break in upon his soliloquies with 
such trivialities? He gazed with some severity 
upon the eager face A on boy. Evidently, he 
saw at once, Michael intended no offense. 

‘Yes, Michael, you may.” 

Two or three minutes later a man in the 
office of the wholesale druggist, just across 
from the school, observed with much interest 
a little scene in St. Xavier school yard directly 
in front of the main entrance. That evening 
he recounted it to his wife at the supper table. 

“You've heard me speak of that office boy 
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at St. Xavier School, Eleanor,’ began he. 
“Well, I never saw him in such feather as he 
was this morning. He came popping out of 
the doorway, a little before nine, holding by 
the arm a little red-headed, spindle-shanked kid 
whose face was filled with eager wonder and 
expectation. The skinny boy’s face was a study 
for angels and men. His eyes were popping 
out, his mouth was open. His whole expres- 
sion said as clearly as could be, ‘For heaven’s 
sake. What’sup? Tell me, or I'll bust.’ ” 

“Then the office boy ran his hands through 
his hair, and began to talk. He spoke in 
whispers, and I fancy they must have been 
blood-curdling whispers; for Skinny’s face grew 
very long. The whispering went on, and 
Skinny opened his mouth and kept it so. The 
whispers got lower, and Skinny put his ear 
within an inch of the office boy’s mouth. Sud- 
denly, his face became tragic, then indignant, 
then furious; he raised his head with a jerk, 
and bawled out, so that anybody could hear 
him. 

‘“* "No, you don’t: not in a thousand years!’ 

“Then that office boy got him by the button- 
hole, and started in again. It was fun to 
watch Skinny’s change of countenance. Anger 
was succeeded by amazement; great Joy came 
next, then a grin, then a laugh; after which 
Skinny raised his hand and gave the office boy 
a slap on the back. They seemed to have come 
to some understanding. And then they walked 
up and down the yard, grinning and chuckling 
like a pair of conspirators with all the trumps 
on their side. 
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“T wonder what they were talking about?” 
said the wife. 5 

“T’m sure I don’t know. As like as not it’s 
that piano contest. The office boy, so I’m told 
by people who know him, can’t talk about any- 
thing else. But that’s not all. They went in 
after a while—after shaking hands effusively. 
Before ten minutes had passed, a very tall 
young lady came toward the school entrance; 
but before she reached it, that office boy was 
out again. First, he told her something in a 
few words; and her jaw dropped, she threw 
up her hands, and said something that sounded 
to me like a wail of woe. The office boy came 
at her again, and spoke at length. He gesticu- 
lated very hard, pointing his index finger at 
her, shaking it tremendously. Then she began 
to look angry. After a while I thought she was 
going to shake him; but she didn’t. On he 
kept, talking and gesticulating. It was just 
like the case of that skinny boy with the red 
hair. The anger went out of her face—sud- 
denly she gasped—and the next thing you know 
she broke into one of the most beautiful smiles 
I’ve ever seen.” 

“Did you have a holiday down at your office 
all morning?” queried the wife tartly. 

The husband looked pained. 

“I thought,” he observed, “you'd like to 
hear these little things.” 

And here we leave the happy couple to re- 
turn to Michael and the contest. 

Before ten o'clock, Michael, with a quick- 
ness and directness worthy of any cause, had 
arranged for vaudeville shows, one every night, 
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in various parts of the parish, up to and in- 
cluding Monday, December 19. He secured 
all the entertainers—the very best amateurs in 
the city. These entertainments, he figured, 
‘should average 2,000 coupons a night. At 
recess time, he got among the boys and by a 
few judicious remarks kindled their enthusiasm 
to a whiter glow. He was at pains to see per- 
sonally every one that day who brought in 
coupons, and he sent nearly all of them away 
more determined than ever to work for the 
success of the Young Ladies’ Sodality. Much 
water has passed under the bridges since that 
memorable Tuesday, and Michael since that 
time has performed many a hard day’s work; 
but never since has he done so much in so little 
time. And yet the day was quiet, uneventful. 
It passed without incident. 

Brother Fat, inelegantly dubbed “‘Skinny”’ by 
the literal and unimaginative man at the whole- 
sale drug house, presented himself at the office 
that night, and informed the assembled young 
ladies that he was going to act as the office 
boy’s assistant. 

‘We've got to whoop things up,” he ob- 
served gravely, ‘‘and I’m the little whooper 
from Whooperville. Me and Michael had a 
little talk this morning and we're going to 
branch out.” 

“You ought to branch out,” observed a sar- 
castic young lady, glancing severely at the slim 
form of the new assistant. 

Brother Fat’s countenance changed from 
marked friendliness to deep scorn and righteous 
indignation. He opened his mouth to say 
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something appropriate to the occasion, when 
Michael, from the inside office, called out— 

“This way, quick, Brother Fat, we’re losing 
time.” 

Glaring with no little disfavor at the offend- 
ing young lady, Brother Fat edged his way 
into the inner office, going thither crabwise so 
as to keep his eye on the offender to the last. 
There was a secret colloquy within. Pres- 
ently Michael came out. 

“T say,” he said, “‘don’t you people get scared 
when you see the votes in to-morrow’s ‘Star- 
board.’ You needn’t worry at all; this is the 
week we are going to make our killing. To- 
day Miss McCabe and I circularized the Young 
Ladies’ Sodality. We've asked ’em to put in 
their best licks between now and next Monday; 
and we figure on getting ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand extra coupons that way. This is to 
be the week of our big killing. Brother Fat 
and I are going to take care of all the Young 
Ladies’ Sodality coupons in Father Carney’s 
office. Just as fast as you've clipped ’em and 
sorted em, I'll take em in. So don’t be afraid: 
we're going to win the popularity contest.” 

“Three cheers for that office boy,” said one 
of the regulators; in reply to which demonstra- 
tions, given quite heartily, Michael filled his 
arms with Y. L. S. coupons and disappeared 
within. 

The Sodality workers left at a quarter to 
ten, but the office boy and his assistant, both 
dark, taciturn, and mysterious, remained. They 
had further business to transact. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the “Evening 
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Journal” announced the votes of their various 

candidates. Miss Florence Bigbie was cred- 

ited with 8,000 votes and Miss Tennison with 

11,580. 

The “Starboard” also made known the prog- 
ress of its various contestants. It was anything 
but cheering to the Xavier readers to learn 
that the two contestants from the Young 
Ladies’ Sodality, Miss Raeburn and Miss Cor- 
bett, had fallen away in their lead, the former 
by 3,000 and the latter by 4,120 votes. Most 
of the contestants, it would appear, had re- 
tired, in each case in favor of one particular 

woman. 

But gloom, indignation, and pain passed 
from home to home, when the startled occu- 
pants read the vote for the one thousand dol- 
lar piano contest. Many a young lady of the 
Sodality got no sleep that night. 

Here is the sad record: 


NSCeL ALS 2 <<< «o's ois abate Pais eT Aad 
EY OLE CMUID 2 .0 6. sop scien 8121 
POU VINCE  aid)3 o's vip ieices eu «0s 8243 
VY ATER CANIY alo) ois a vie 0 wind 6319 
epee or St AAVICL cies cs es 43644. 
See IRS IN etla oh 5. a « oon 8 nip eels ¥bt2 58538 


An editorial note followed: 

“The contest,” it read, “would seem to be 
narrowing down to the Young Ladies’ Sodality 
of St. Xavier Church and the Ancient Order 
of the Royal Sunflowers. On the face of it, 
the Sunflowers seem to have an excellent lead; 
but it would be a great mistake to think that 
the victory is assured. The Young Ladies’ 
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Sodality are going to put in a very active 
week. Any one who knows the history of this 
organization need not be told what sudden and 
unlooked for resources they suddenly and un- 
expectedly develop. We have good reason to 
believe that on next Monday night the Y. L. S. 
will present such a load of coupons as will 
bring astonishment and dismay to the vigorous 
and hard fighting Sunflowers. The Y. L. S. 
are out this week for 100,000 coupons.” 

The first edition of the two evening papers 
announcing the standing of the various con- 
testants was scarcely out, when a rather stout 
woman, heavily veiled, entered Michael’s 
proper domain and asked to see Father Don- 
nell. The boy showed her in: she remained, 
having first carefully closed the door herself, 
with Father Donnell for over half an hour. 

“Michael,” said the Father when the woman 
had left, ‘I’m thinking of encouraging the 
children to work harder in the contest.” 

“Good!” cried Michael. 

“So, [m going to get pictures, and medals, 
and some other things—and we'll give ten 
prizes in each class to the ten who bring in 
the most coupons between now and Monday 
afternoon.” 

“Fine!” cried Michael. 

“And, Michael,” continued Father Donnell, 
‘I’m very anxious to help that nice young lady 
who is soon to be married.” 

“Miss Tennison?” 

_ “Yes; Miss Tennison. I want you to trade 
in all the votes you can get for her, and bring 
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them in to me. There is no need, I am told, 
to worry about the two Sodalists in the contest. 
They are practically assured of victory. But 
Miss Tennison is not. Now, you get all to 
work, and I’m going to do a little something 
on my own account, too. We want twenty 
thousand votes for Miss Tennison by next 
Monday noon.” 

“Father, we'll get ’em,” cried Michael. 
“We've got things going like a cyclone right 
now. We have loads of coupons of every kind, 
and we’re called upon for trades more and 
more every day. You just leave it to me. 
Here's 1,900 coupons for Miss Tennison right 
now. 

Brightening visibly Father Donnell took the 
coupons and shut himself within. 

“I wonder what’s happened?” queried 
Michael to himself: ‘““Where did Father Don- 
nell get all that information about the con- 
test? Who told him that our two Sodality 
girls were sure of winning? ‘That’s not so: 
it looked that way a week ago, though. What 
put it into his head that we ought to con- 
centrate on Miss Tennison? Gee! Isn’t he 
waking himself up? and those prizes! Who 
put him on to that?” 

Several days were to pass before Michael 
came to unriddle these mysteries. 


CHAPTER XI 


Eva Fagan Walks in Mystery, and Brother 
Fat Leaves His Supper Untasted. 
Josephine is Tempted to Pray 
for Life, and Yields 


T# remainder of the week was, as regards 

the office, the busiest in the history of 
St. Xavier School. Michael was growing per- 
ceptibly thinner. His days were busy, his 
nights broken. Little Josephine, his sister, 
had been taken ill on the very Monday even- 
ing when he paid his visit to the Sacred Heart. 
Her symptoms were serious, and the doctor 
was calling to see her twice daily. Every night, 
Michael insisted on relieving his mother from 
ten o’clock to one. He arose, nevertheless, in 
time to serve the six o’clock Mass. 

The most frequent visitor to the office at 
this period was Brother Fat. Next to him in 
frequency was Eva. The three held many a 
whispered conference; after which Eva and 
Brother Fat went their ways mysteriously, only 
to return again and again. ‘The parents of 
Brother Fat were much concerned about that 
young gentleman. 

“James,” said his mother, “you seem to be 
running with those niggers more than ever.” 

“No, I ain’t,” protested Brother Fat, pois- 
ing his fork in the air. ‘I haven’t any time 
to run with white people, let alone niggers.”’ 
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“Why,” pursued Mrs. Connell, “I saw you 
a little while ago talking with two of them at 
Pioneer and Broadway.” 

“Ah! 1 just said a few words,” protested 
Brother Fat, looking hurt and unhappy. 

“What will Father Carney say,” his mother 
went on, “‘when he comes back and hears that 
you've fallen back into your old ways?” 

“T haven’t,” protested the youth, gesticu- 
lating with knife and fork to the great discom- 
fiture of his sister Jennie, who sat next to him. 
“Ma, there are some things that a fellow can’t 
talk about.” 

A general laugh from the crowded table fol- 
lowed this announcement; the youth glared at 
each and all, but to no purpose. In fact, the 
chorus of laughter grew. 

Looking at once hurt, indignant, and vastly 
mysterious, Brother Fat laid down his knife 
and fork and left the room. 

‘Why, the boy actually forgot to finish his 
supper,’ observed Mrs. Connell. 

A dead silence fell upon the family circle. 

It was at this period, too, that good Mrs. 
Milton of East Fifth Avenue had cause to 
worry. ‘The openness, the candor, which had 
marked Eva’s relations with her, since the child 
was placed in her hands, were no longer ob- 
servable. Eva became taciturn, secretive, and, 
in answer to many of Mrs. Milton’s questions, 
evasive. The child was preoccupied, ate little, 
slept poorly at night, and, worst of all, was 
apparently resuming acquaintanceship with the 
Random family and their friends. 
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“Fya,” said Mrs. Milton on the last day 
of the week, “what has come over you?” 

“Why, nothing, Auntie.” 

“But you don’t eat, and you sleep poorly. 
Are you ill?” 

“No, Auntie: I feel very well, but I’m so 
excited about the contest.”’ 

“The neighbors are saying that you are 
taking up with the Randoms and some of the 
people you used to go with.” 

“Well, Auntie, 1 am, ina way. You see, I’m 
getting them to help me in the contest. If you 
just wait a few days—till next week—you'll 
understand. There are some things I’m not 
allowed to talk about.” 

Michael’s mother had no reason to worry 
about his extraordinary doings. She knew his 
secret and she kept it. But she had other 
anxieties. Little Josephine was fighting hard 
against a malady which, should it gainfurther 
foothold, spelled death. The gay as at 
her side night and day; leaving the child-only 
when relieved for ade 10urs by Michael and 
Charles. Mrs. Desmond’s face grew thin and 
haggard. Pa a 

On Saturday evening she was sitting® beside 
the tiny invalidjgher mother’s heat, going out 


in a mother’s prayer. # ¢ 
“Mama,” said) féséphine, aT tting 
worse ?” v 
“No, dear; I think not.” 
“Ts there any danger, Mama?” 
“No, Josephine; not yet.” 
“If I get worse, will there be danger?” 
Mrs. Desmond essayed to answer, but her 
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lips so quivered that they could form no words. 

“And to-morrow a week will be Christmas. 
Mama, aren’t we going to have a Christmas 
tree? We haven’t had one since papa died; 
and then I was only a baby.” 

Mrs. Desmond, muttering something about 
medicine, went into the kitchen; and there, all 
alone, she wept bitterly. For weeks she had 
looked forward to the coming Christmas. She 
had counted on having a Christmas tree and 
gifts for all the children. Only a few days 
ago she had seen her way clearly to all this; 
but Josephine’s illness, coupled with the doc- 
tor’s visits and expensive medicines, had shat- 
tered this pleasant dream. ‘The extraordinary 
and unlooked-for expenses were beyond her 
income. Christmas day would find her pen- 
niless and in debt. Worst of all, that sacred 
day might dawn upon her with the frail little 
form of Josephine hushed and stilled by death. 
So, Mrs. Desmond wept. Commanding herself 
presently, she entered the sick-room, brave and 
smiling. 

“Say, Mama, I want to go to communion,” 
said Josephine. / 

“You shall go to-morrow, dear,” said the 
mother. ‘Michael told Father Donnell about 
you yesterday, and he has promised to come.” 

“And; Mama, there’s two things that’s 
worrying; me.” 

“You have no reason to worry, Josephine.” 

“I’m go sorry about sticking out my tongue 
the way +I used to do at Michael and Charles 
behind their backs. I’m sorry and I'll never 
do it any more. And then, sometimes when 
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I’ve served Mass for Charles, I’ve laughed 
at him when he wasn’t looking. That was 
deceitful. I’m sorry and I won’t do it any 
more. Say, Mama, are we going to have a 
Christmas tree?” 

“Hello, Ma; hello, Josephine!” cried 
Charles, coming in. “How are you feeling? 
Better? You're looking fine. Say, Ma, give 
me some bread and butter.” 

“How is the contest going?’ asked Jo- 
sephine, while Mrs. Desmond cut a slice from 
a loaf. 

“Oh, it’s going finely. Everybody says we’re 
going to come in with 100,000 Monday night. 
You ought to see that office. Miss McCabe 
and Miss Tennison are there every morning, 
and there are others coming in the afternoon, 
and they’re just up to their ears in work. 
Brother Fat and Michael are fixing up boxes 
to carry the coupons in—big wooden boxes. 
They say they’re going to put one over on 
the Rieter Each box is big enough to hold 
10,000 coupons, and they have twelve boxes 
ready. They're over at the office working at 
"em now.’ Here Master Charles paused and 
became silent; not that he had nothing more 
to say, but for the very good and sufficient rea- 
son that, being provided with the desired piece 
of bread and butter, he was now busy in a 
manner that called for his undivided attention. 

Before Josephine could take up the inter- 
esting theme, there came a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Desmond. 

Three young ladies stepped in. 

“T hope we’re not intruding,” said the fore- 
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most. ‘We are the sick committee of the 
Young Ladies’ Sodality. I am Margaret Dal- 
ton, Mrs. Desmond. I suppose you know Miss 
Sallie McGuire and Miss Mattie Hennigan.” 

“You see,” continued Miss Dalton, while the 
others were exchanging the usual greetings, 
“we regard Michael as an honorary member 
of our Sodality; he’s working so hard for us. 
And when we heard that his sister Josephine 
was sick, we felt it almost a duty to come in and 
see her.” 

The three visitors did not enter empty- 
handed; they brought flowers and picture 
books. Very soon they put Josephine quite at 
her ease. Josephine wanted a doll for Christ- 
mas—any kind of a doll would do: she pre- 
ferred a creature of blue eyes and golden hair. 
Of course, if the doll could close its eyes that 
would be so much the better. The finest doll 
she could imagine was one of those that could 
wink its eyes. She had seen one at the doll 
show. ‘They called it a “Flirting Doll,” she 
had no use for flirting girls, but flirting dolls 
were different. She had heard that they were 
expensive. Perhaps some day when Michael 
got rich she might be given a flirting doll. 

“Josephine,” said Miss Dalton of the kindly 
eyes and sympathetic face, “I'll tell you what 
I'll do. If you try hard to get well, I'll see 
that you get a flirting doll for Christmas.” 

Josephine took a deep breath. 

“TI just felt like I wanted to die a minute 
ago,”’ she said slowly. “But now I’ve changed 
my mind. To-morrow I’m going to Holy Com- 
munion, and I’ll ask the dear Child Jesus to 
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hurry up and cure me. Will it have blue eyes 
and fluffy hair like gold?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Dalton. 

Josephine fell back on her pillow and smiled. 

“You feel better already, don’t you?” said 
Miss Hennigan. 

“T know I’m going to get well.” 

Another knock at the door. Mrs. Desmond 
rose and opened it to find a messenger with 
a large basket. 

“Good day, mum. Is thisegosephine Des- 
mond’s house? All right®:. Dyas told to leave 
this here.” gem : es 


Bridwell. Hey@oesnie¢kneweJosephine. But 
her name is son it” © Wy, Josephine, look! 
There are fruits and candies in here fit for a 
king’s table.” 

Josephine’s eyes glistened as the mother took 
out oranges, pears, jellies, and dainty boxes; 
as for Charlie’s, they threatened to pop out of 
his head. 

“I—I can’t eat ’em all,” cried Josephine, 
with some regret, it must be confessed, in her 
tones. 

‘You needn’t worry, Josephine,” said 
Charles sweetly, “I’ll help you myself.” 

They were still laughing at this kind and 
ingenuous offer when Michael entered. With 
the quick and unerring instinct of the small 
boy, he took in the basket and its contents first. 

“Ah,” he said, “that’s from the Colonel. 
He’s a friend of Father Carney’s. I met him 
at the hospital, and yesterday he called at the 
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ofice, and he got real interested when I told 
him my sister was sick—Halloa—” he con- 
tinued, deigning at length to notice the com- 
pany. “Is this a meeting of the Y. L. S.?” 

“We're making your sister an honorary mem- 
ber,”’ volunteered Miss Sallie McGuire. 

“You'll have a big crowd of such members, 
if you take in all who are working for you,” 
said Michael. 

“How are things going, Michael?” asked 
Miss Dalton. 

“Fine! Could hardly be better. You just 
wait till Monday. Things are going to happen 
that day.” 

“I have been told,” said Miss McGuire, 
“that the Sunflowers are going to go you one 
better.” 

““How’s that?” asked Michael. 

“You let it out that you intended coming 
in with 100,000 coupons Monday.” 

“Tt got into the paper, all right,” said 
Michael. ‘‘What of it?” 

“T think you made a mistake,” said Miss 
McGuire. 

“That’s a fact, Michael,’ added Miss 
Hennigan. 

“How so?” 

“Because the Sunflowers say they will meet 
you every time. They'll meet you 100,000 
votes next Monday; and go a little further, if 
they have to buy papers outright to make up 
the number.” 

“You just wait and see,” answered Michael, 
nothing daunted. ‘‘Keep your eye on Monday. 
Then there’s big things going to happen.” 
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Michael expected much of Monday, but, as 
the sequel will show, there were a few sur- 
prises waiting him on that memorable day, 
which did not enter into his forecast at all. 


, CHAPTER XI 


e "Mysterious ee Again. Miss Ten- 
nison dais and the Office Force 


ee 
i a iv as Shocked 
Petes the stout woman, no 


hate heavily veiled, again presented 
herself, and asked to see Father Donnell. 
“Step right in, ma’ am,” said the busy 
Michael. in ’am,” soliloquized the 
busy you led a rubber band over a 
package yf coupons,. “I'll know you again— 
smile and ingrown, lose, and cock eye. 
“Nighael, . Donnell, a mo- 
ment “ater, ‘(Ha ny, hore ‘Domestic’ 
coupons 2%, % a 
“Y es} 4+} 4 
than any; I’ve\ab 
“You astound me ! 


That makes 3,0: Ou) cit is ‘simply wonderful. 
And have,yor paper ?” 
“T have some#e ¢ tissue paper, Father. 


We got %s ith some of the 
articles for ; imas tree.’ 

“Just the thifig,’”» ly Fathér Donnell. “It 
i itab Aid have you any of 
those Red Cross Seal Christie stamps ?”’ 

“All you want, Father.” 

“Tet me have a dozen. Bring the paper and 
those coupons and the stamps inside. We'll 
attend to the rest.” 
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Michael obeyed, and then began to wonder. 
Evidently Father Donnell was working on a 
plan of his own. What could it be? Michael 
gave it up, and devoted himself to the for- 
midable stack of newspapers, and the various 
piles of coupons. 

“Michael,” said Father Donnell beaming 
with benevolence, as he and the strange woman 
bearing a large tissue-paper covered package 
issued together from the private office. ‘This 
lady is a great friend of Miss Tennison’s.” 

“T’ve known her since she was knee high,” 
said the woman, smiling unctuously. 

“She wanted to get up a little surprise for 
Miss Tennison to-day,’ continued the priest. 
“Tt was a very kind thought. She asked me 
last week to get together all the coupons I 
could for her.”’ 

“Oh!” said Michael, ‘‘we’d have done that 
anyhow.” 

“Yes, but she said that if I made extra 
efforts, she would give me a present of twenty- 
five dollars to treat the children of the school 
who worked hardest.” 

“And I wish I had more to give,” said the 
woman. “From now till Christmas, I’m going 
around to collect dolls and things for their 
Christmas tree.” 

“And you intend to turn those coupons over 
to Miss Tennison?” asked Michael of the 
woman. 

‘That’s the surprise.” The woman held up 
the large package, gay with Christmas stamps. 
“T’m going straight out to the place where she 
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works now, and give it to her, so she can bring 
it to the office to-night.” 

“That,” said Father Donnell, ‘is the under- 
standing upon which I gave the lady those 
coupons.” 

“Thank you ever so much, Father Donnell. 
You’ve made me very happy, and now I’m 
going to make Miss Tennison happy, too. 
Good-bye.” 

Michael opened the door for her, and fol- 
lowed her into the vestibule. Eva, carrying 
newspapers and coupons collected from the 
various classes of the girls, was just about to 
enter. Michael held up a warning hand. Eva 
paused. 

“Eva,” said Michael, as the woman passed 
through the doorway, “‘give me that stuff. You 
saw that woman? Follow her and find out 
what car she takes, and hurry back and let me 
know. I'll tell the Sister that you'll be back 
soon from an important message.” 

Then Michael hurried to the telephone and 
called up the residence in which Miss Ten- 
nison was employed. 

It took him five minutes—five desperate, 
perspiring minutes—to get that young lady. 

“Say,” he said, “do you know a woman, 
middle-sized, rather stout, with a smile like an 
oil-well, thick, black hair, dark clothes, a nose 
that’s rather big but looks as if somebody with 
a strong hand had flattened it back on her 
face? Do you know her? Oh, yes—I forgot, 
she’s cock-eyed.” 

“Yes, Michael, I’m almost sure I do. Why 
do you ask?” 
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“Well, she’s been here and got over 30,000 
coupons for you. She left a moment ago, and 
said she was going straight out to your place 
to give ’em to you personally.” 

There came through the transmitter a 
strange, unintelligible sound. 

“Ts it all right?” cried Michael. “Say, do 
you hear ?—-What’s the matter anyhow ’—Are 
we cut off?—-What’s the matter with the tele- 
phone exchange anyway?” And Michael after 
further vain efforts to connect hung up the 
receiver. 

He was wrong, as he afterward learned, in 
putting the blame upon the Telephone Com- 
pany. 

It was surprising, considering how busy he 
was, how Michael in the next fifteen minutes 
contrived to so touzle his hair. Even Father 
Donnell noticed his perturbation. 

“Michael,” he observed, “you seem to be 
uneasy. What’s the trouble, my boy?” 

“Father, somehow I don’t trust that woman. 
I didn’t like her eye. And that smile of hers 
would stop a clock.” 

“Oh, she seems to be quite a good woman, 
my boy. She’s a very good Catholic; she 
showed me her beads; and she says she belongs 
to a Sodality on the hill.”’ 

At some length, Father Donnell went into 
his two interviews with the strange woman. 
The telephone bell brought him to a pause. 

“St. Xavier School,’’ announced Michael. 

_ “I have a message for you from Miss Ten- 
nison,” came a woman’s voice. ‘She was taken 
ill a moment ago; but is now on her way down 
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in a hack. She was not very coherent in her 
speech since she fainted; but by the manner in 
which she spoke, I fancy something dreadful 
has happened.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Michael. 

Then Michael repeated the conversation to 
Father Donnell. 

“God bless us!” cried the good priest fer- 
vently. ‘““Am I awake? That woman a fraud! 
It’s incredible. I never heard of such a thing. 
I can’t believe it. Michael, it strikes me that 
some of the people in this contest are wanting 
in simplicity. I never expected to meet such 
devious characters.” 

Without another word, Father Donnell left 
Se ofice and hastened to the primary grade 
girls. 

“Good morning, Father,” cried fifty inno- 
cent voices. 

“Good morning, children,” returned Father 
Donnell. “You know how much Our Lord 
loves little children.” 

Father Donnell paused—not for a reply— 
but to clear his throat. 

“Yes, Father,” piped the children cheerfully. 

“And He loves to hear the prayers of 
children.” 

“Yes, Father,” was the unanimous agree- 
ment. 
“Now, children, I very much fear I have 
made a blunder. But God can turn a blunder 
into a victory. Will you all pray that Our Lord 
will turn my blunder, if I have made one, into 
a victory?” 

“Yes, Father.” 
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“Come, then. Kneel down and let us say a 
Hail Mary together.” 

The little ones were on their knees on the 
instant, smiles merged sweetly into the com- 
posure of reverence, and little eyes were cur- 
tained, while little voices shrilled out in touch- 
ing accents of faith the wondrous angelic salu- 
tation. It matters not that some of these little 
innocents were convinced that Father Donnell 
had lost his pocketbook and wanted it back, 
that others were filled with the belief that he 
had eaten something which disagreed with him, 
that still others brought home word that the 
holy priest was on the eve of a fight. Whatever 
these differences of interpretation on Father 
Donnell’s announcement, all knew that he 
wanted something from Our Lord, all knew 
that he wanted it earnestly, and all prayed with 
that simple faith which is enough to move 
mountains. 

Having exhorted them to say further prayers 
during the day, and having received a cheerful, 
“Yes, Father,’’ the Director then went to the 
boy’s classroom of the primary grade, and 
made a similar announcement—to such effect 
that eight different versions, none of them cor- 
rect, promptly reached the homes of the sixty 
odd boys—and much comforted, returned to 
the office. 

Eva and Michael were standing facing each 
other in tragic attitudes. Michael’s face had 
gone green: he was braced against his desk, 
head down, beating with one foot upon the 
floor. Eva, breathless and flushed, was facing 
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him, her arms thrown out in a wide gesture 
of despair. 

“Well, what is it?’ cried Father Donnell. 
“It can’t be very bad: I’ve got the little ones 
praying, and they’ll be sure to keep off real 
harm.” 

“Tell him, Eva,” said Michael, his head still 
down. 

“I saw that package, Father.” 

‘Where ?” 

“It was about two feet six inches square. It 
was wrapped in tissue paper and tied with 
strong, thin twine. On the top were twelve 
Christmas seals, three at each corner.” 

“That’s it exactly,” said Father Donnell. 
“The woman fixed it up herself. But where 
did you see it?” 

ae the contest editor’s office of the ‘Jour- 
na x, 999 

“Why, she said she would bring the package 
direct to Miss Tennison!” 

“T followed her from here all the way to 
the office. When she went in, I bought a paper 
and cut out the coupons, and came in after her. 
She was going out as I came in; and a man 
had the package at the desk and was writing 
on it. 

“T went up to him, and handed my coupons, 
and that gave me a chance to read what he 
had written.” 

“Oh!’’ groaned Michael. 

‘What did he write?” 

“ ‘Domestic: 33,000 for Miss Bigbie.’ ” 


CHAPTER XIII 


A Chapter of Surprises; Eva is Taken Ill, 
and Brother Fat Makes a 
Startling Discovery 


HEN, a moment later, Miss Tennison, pale 
and trembling, entered the office, her 
eyes fell upon a tableau, striking and dramatic. 
Michael, propped against his desk, was staring 
hard at the floor, while his right hand was vio- 
lently stroking his hair. Eva, facing him, was 
holding both hands in a gesture intended to 
convey the exact size of the tissue-paper covered 
package; Father Donnell, standing back of the 
two, his eyes on the ceiling was moving his lips 
in prayer. 

‘T’ve lost the piano,” said Miss Tennison 
abruptly, her lips quivering; she smothered a 
sob and sank into a chair. 

“Who was that fat, ingrown-nosed, black- 
haired, oily-faced cock-eye?”’ asked Michael. 

“She’s Mrs. Jane Rockefeller, the woman 
that runs that employment bureau,” answered 
Miss Tennison. “I knew she was capable of 
almost any sort of trick. But I never imagined 
she’d have the face to come to this office and 
capture my coupons.”’ 

“My dear young lady,” said Father Don- 
nell, “I realize that I have made an awful 
blunder. That woman completely deceived me. 
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She made me feel certain that she knew you 
intimately. She talked so nicely.” 

“She can do that to the queen’s taste,” in- 
terpolated Miss Tennison. 

“Why, she said she lived in your parish on 
the hills.” 

“She doesn’t,”’ said Miss Tennison. 

“And she claimed she was officer in the 
Ladies’ Sodality out there.” 

“She’s not even a Catholic. She has no re- 
ligion, they tell me.”’ 

“Let me see,’’ said Michael, who had been 
figuring. ‘“Those Bigbie people were buying 
coupons at ten cents a hundred. At that rate, 
they would have paid thirty-three dollars for 
our 33,000 coupons. She got ’em for twenty- 
five dollars,—a saving of eight dollars. She 
paid us just a little over eight cents a hundred.” 

“T protest, Michael. The coupons were not 
sold. She simply stated that if I would get her 
twenty thousand coupons or so to present to 
Miss Tennison as a surprise, she would make 
me a donation for the school children, and it 
was on the understanding that she was to make 
them all over to Miss Tennison that I gave 
them to her.” 

“T’m a witness to that,’’ said Michael. 

“T know what I'll do,” said Miss Tennison, 
“T’ll telephone Tom at once. He knows all 
about that woman; and he'll go there and try 
to make her hand them back.” 

Eva and Michael glanced at each other rue- 
fully. Father Donnell cleared his throat pre- 
paratory to a painful explanation. But Miss 
Tennison anticipated him. 
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“And if he can’t persuade her, he’ll try and 
frighten her. We'll get the same lawyer who 
brought her to time before to go after her.” 

“Miss Tennison,” said Father Donnell, 
“Tt’s too late.” 

“Too late?” 

“Yes, the package is already in the contest 
editor’s office and it is labelled ‘Domestic, 
33,000 for Miss Bigbie.” 

“Tt was written,’ said Eva, “with a blue 
lead pencil.” Miss Tennison took out her 
handkerchief and wept. 

Father Donnell looked at her helplessly for 
a moment, and pulling forth a huge bandanna, 
removed his spectacles and wiped his eyes. 

““*More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of,’”’ he quoted. ‘The in- 
nocent little children of this school, Miss 
Tennison, are praying that this terrible blunder 
may be righted. I had no idea that there were 
such deceitful people in the world.” 

“The question now is,”’ said Michael, ‘“‘what 
can we do? If we don’t head this thing off, 
Miss Tennison hasn’t a ghost of a show to get 
that piano.” 

‘And I had so set my heart on it,” cried the 
tear-faced young lady. ‘‘We were doing so 
well this week, and an hour ago, I felt almost 
certain we were going to win.” 

Michael, after his last remark, had gone into 
the telephone booth. 

“Maybe,” said Eva, “if you and Tom and 
the prefect of the Young Ladies’ Sodality were 
to go down and see the contest editor and tell 
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of the mean trick, he might give them back.” 
Then Eva proceeded to weep, too. 

“You might do something that way,” Miss 
Tennison,” said Father Donnell, ‘and you can 
use my name and say that I am prepared to 
make an affidavit to the effect that I gave that 
woman those coupons on the express under- 
standing that they were to be turned in for 
you. 

“The contest editor of the ‘Journal’”’ an- 
nounced Michael, coming out of the telephone 
booth, “is off duty during the day. But he 
has to be at the office to-night to receive the 
vote, and he will be there sharp at six o’clock.”’ 

“That,” observed Father Donnell, “will give 
us more time to pray.” 

“And,” added Michael, “we are not going to 
give up, Miss Tennison. Since that woman 
walked off with those 33,000 coupons we got 
in at least 3,000 more, and to-day we are going 
to get dead loads of them.” 

“T think I ought to be back in class,” ob- 
served Eva. ‘Father, will you please give me 
a note to my teacher? And, Miss Tennison, I 
want to ask you a great favor.” 

Miss Tennison wiped her eyes and looked 
inquiringly at the child. 

“May [ go with you to-night? You see, I 
was the one who saw the package just after 
it was delivered. It might help some if I came 
along.” 

“We shall be delighted to have you, Eva,” 
said the young lady, who, even in the bitterness 
of sorrow, lost none of her sweetness. 

Eva went her way in a mist of smiles and 
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tears. At noon she sent word to Mrs. Milton 
that “important business in regard to the con- 
test’? must account for her absence at lunch. 
She spent half an hour before the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Like Michael, on an occasion already 
set down, she was praying for light. When 
she left the church, she went speedily, taking 
her way down town and eventually arriving at 
the school just in time for the afternoon 
classes. 

It seemed to Michael that the clock was 
skipping the hours. Brother Fat and himself 
—bathed in perspiration, although: the ther- 
mometer indicated several degrees below freez- 
ing point, had just succeeded in filling the 
twelfth box, labelled like its fellows, “10,000” 
—when a knock at the door caused them both 
to jump. They were working in the inside 
office, the door being kept jealously closed. 

“What is it?’ asked Michael, opening the 
door about three inches. He looked out upon 
a well-filled outer office. 

“It is ten minutes to six, Michael,” said the 
prefect. ‘And Miss Tennison, Mr. Donovan 
and Eva and myself are ready to start to the 
office of the ‘Journal.’ ” 

Although it was ever so early in the even- 
ing the room was filled with workers. All 
realized, that, as Michael had put it, there 
was to be a big killing that night. Many a 
_ Sodalist on this eventful evening went supper- 
less to bed. | 

“Well, be sure to hurry back as fast as you 
can,” said Michael entering the outer office, 
and carefully closing the door behind him. 
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“We need all the workers we can get. Hello, 
Eva; who fixed you up?” 

At the door leading into the vestibule, Eva, 
vested in a robe that swept clear to her feet, 
her hair done up, stood like a sentinel. Thus 
pede hee and adorned, she looked like a young 
ady. 

“I fixed myself,” smiled Eva. 

“Where did you get that grand opera 
cloak?” added Michael. 

“TI borrowed it,” said Eva, simply. 

“Well, good-bye, we’re off,” cried the pre- 
fect. Eva, still like a sentinel, waited till the 
three had passed, and then followed with much 
dignity. 

This position, in the rear, she maintained all 
the way to the office of the “Journal.” Mr. 
Donovan walked with Miss McCabe on one 
arm and Miss Tennison on the other; Eva 
followed them. 

The office was a small room; a chair, a roll- 
top desk, a few magazines and papers, and, 
on one side a number of packages, most prom- 
inent among all, the large tissue-papered bundle 
with the Christmas stamps and the writing in 
blue pencil. The chair at this particular time 
was filled by a young man, with the first faint 
suspicion of a mustache. He was Senay 
very busy. The three entered briskly, followed 
by Eva, who, still acting the part of a sen- 
tinel, stopped beside the door, where erect and 
quiet, her hands covered by her “grand opera 
cloak” she stood statue-like during the pro- 
ceedings. 
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“Well, what can I do for you?” asked the 
contest editor. 

“(My name is Donovan, and this young lady 
is Miss Tennison, who is in the ‘Domestic’ 
Contest.” 

“Glad to meet you all—especially you, Miss 
Tennison. You have certainly worked hard, 
and you are making the others hustle. I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if you were to win 
hands down.” 

“That’s the way we all felt about it, until 
to-day,” put in the prefect. “But unless you 
can help us by giving us fair play, I fear we 
shall have to give up.” 

“Indeed, if I can help you, I will be glad to 
do so.” 

i eas case,” began Thomas Donovan, “is 
this.’ 

At great length and with proper circum- 
stances, he told the story of deceit and trickery. 
“And,” he concluded, “‘seeing that this woman 
got these coupons by false pretenses, we ask 
that you give them back to the one lady for 
whom, as we can prove, they were intended.” 

The editor pursed his lips, and tapped his 
table with a lead-pencil. 

“You say,” he said at length, “that this 
woman paid twenty-five dollars for those 
33,000 coupons ?”” 

“No, no,” cried the three. 

“She made that as a donation,” exclaimed 
Miss McCabe, “irrespective of the number of 
coupons received.” 
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“That may be very true,” said the editor, 
“but the fact is she got 33,000 coupons from 
you people, and you people got twenty-five dol- 
lars from her.” 

“That's a very bad way of putting it,” said 
the prefect, indignantly. 

“Maybe so, but that’s the way it would be 
put by their side, if I were to give you back 
those coupons. I really can’t do it.” 

“Well, then,” persisted Mr. Donovan, “will 
you agree not to count them at all?” 

The editor put his head in his hands. “TI 
—TI really can’t see that either,” he answered. 
“These people, I suppose, know what they have 
put in, and if I were not to count them, it would 
bring them all down on me. After all, it would 
be their word against yours.” 

“Have you counted them yet?’ asked the 
prefect. 

“No; when packages come in, we simply put 
them aside, marked with the kind of coupon 
and the alleged number, and the name of the 
person for whom they are entered. As you 
know, we no longer insist upon each coupon 
being stamped. On Wednesday morning or 
early in the afternoon, we have a crowd to 
open the packages and verify the counts of 
those who send them in. They are published 
then in the last edition of that day’s ‘Journal.’ 
Now, we haven’t looked at that package, you 
claim that that woman brought in. In fact, I 
haven’t received it. One of the other men 
must have received it, and marked it, while I 
was out—’’ 
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“Here it is,’ said Eva, stepping forward 
into the circle and holding in both hands the 
Christmas embroidered bundle. 

All gazed upon it intently. Mr. Donovan 
hungrily, Miss McCabe with indignation, Miss 
Tennison in tears. 

“Oh, that’s it. I see it is entered for Miss 
Bigbie and marked 33,000. George! That's 
pretty rough. Put it back where you got it, 
young lady.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
asked the prefect. 

“I’m afraid we can’t go behind the returns. 
You see, if we did it in one case, there’s no 
knowing what trouble we’d get into. Every- 
body would begin to claim false returns. I 
really wish I could do something, but I see no 
way out.” 

‘And still you see our claim is just,” cried 
the prefect. 

“It really seems to be. But there is the hard 
fact that you gave a woman 33,000 coupons 
and she gave you twenty-five dollars. Appear- 
ances are against you, and on appearances, they 
have just as strong a claim as you have.” 

“I see,” said the prefect with flashing eyes, 
“that we have no chance of justice here. Let’s 

The three turned silently and faced Eva, 
who save for the few moments in which she 
handled the package, had maintained her sen- 
tinel-like position. 

‘Go on, Eva,” continued the prefect, “at any 
rate we can hurry back to the office and work.” 
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Eva led the way out, and the other three, 
as they passed, took one long last look at a 
beautiful package adorned with Christmas seals 
and bearing on its face the terrible legend: 


“33,000 Coupons—Domestic, 
for Miss Bigbie.” 


Outside the office, Eva fell behind, and they 
went their way silent and sorrowful. Miss 
Tennison wept, Miss McCabe groaned, and 
what Mr. Tom Donovan said under his breath 
was not distinct enough for record. They 
reached the school at a quarter to seven. The 
yard was thick with boys, and the air vibrant 
with their gleeful yells. Word had passed 
around that the Y. L. S. were about to snow 
the Sunflowers under. All were ready to take 
part in the demonstration. 

The office was packed. 

“What news? What luck?” These and a 
dozen other questions assailed them on their 
entrance. 

“No luck at all,” said the prefect. 

“The editor said he was sorry, but he could 
do nothing,’ added Tom Donovan. 

Then there arose cries and many voices. 

Suddenly there came from the inside office a 
scream succeeded by a hysterical laugh. A 
silence came upon all without. 

“‘Quick,’’ came Michael’s voice, ‘Brother 
Fat, get a glass of water.” There was laughter 
again, a girl’s laughter, then a shriek. 

“Tt must be Eva,” said the prefect, “she’s 
got hysterics.” And Miss Lilly McCabe, fol- 
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lowed by all who could crowd their way, pushed 
into the inner office. 

Eva was sitting on a chair, an incipient 
laugh cut short by Brother Fat’s putting a glass 
of water to her mouth. She drank a little 
and stopped, looking dazed and bewildered. 
Whereupon Brother Fat, with great presence 
of mind, dashed the rest of the water into her 
face. With another shriek Eva jumped from 
her chair. 

“Oh, I want to go home. I must go home,” 
she cried. 

Some demon of terror seemed to possess the 
child. She was pale and trembling. 

“What’s the matter, Eva?’ asked Miss 
McCabe. 

“Oh, I must go home,” wailed the girl, in 
tones that sounded heart-rending. 

“Eva,” whispered Brother Fat, his face ex- 
pressing all the commiseration of an ideal un- 
dertaker, “is all broken up over those coupons 
stolen from Miss Tennison. She felt sure be- 
fore we went to the ‘Journal’ that we'd get 
them back.” 

While Brother Fat was thus sympathetically 
explaining the situation, Miss McCabe had put 
one arm around Eva, and patting the child’s 
cheek whispered those little words of endear- 
ment and consolation, which are ever ready to 
the lips of good women. The color slowly 
returned to the child’s face, though there re- 
mained upon it an expression of uneasiness and 
mystery. 

‘Now girls,” said the prefect, “go on with 
your work, I am going to see Eva home myself. 
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The poor child is almost heart-broken on ac- 
count of Miss Tennison.” 

“Why, my dear little girl,” said Miss Ten- 
nison, “you needn’t take on so. The contest 
isn’t over yet, and who knows but we may be 
able to make up.” 

Miss Tennison, as she spoke, took Eva to 
her arms, and hugged her affectionately. 

Eva smiled gratefully, but, for the rest, re- 
mained passive, and with the same look of 
fear and uneasiness, was conducted by the two 
young ladies from the room. In silence the 
workers settled down to their allotted task. 
There was much to be done, if the coupons 
were to be ready by the agreed time, half-past 
eight. 

“Poor Miss Tennison,” said Mary Corbett. 
“T feel worse about her losing than I would 
feel if it were myself.” 

“Do you know,” said Miss Raeburn, “that 
I was just about to say something like that. I 
wonder whether we could afford to trade off 
some of our coupons to get her some next week. 
We both have a good deal.” 

Miss Corbett was about to speak, when there 
came from the inner office a loud yell. 

“Oh,” screamed Brother Fat, “look, Mi- 
chael !” 

“Holy smoke!” yelled Michael. 

There was an exodus at once from the outer 
to the inner office. All seemed to get through 
the door at once. Then everybody, even the 
most staid and self-controlled, broke into 
screams of wonder and Joy. 
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Standing in the center of the room, his 
mouth wide open, his eyes magnified with won- 
der was Brother Fat, holding up to the wonder- 
ing gaze of Michael a tissue-covered Christmas 
package, labelled in blue pencil, 


‘33,000 Coupons—Domestic, 


for Miss Bigbie.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


St. Xavier School Is Always on the Top. 
Jerry Sees the Very Latest Thing 
in the Way of a Ghost 


“W HO’s been playing tricks on us?” de- 
manded Michael. 

“That’s what I want to know,” demanded 
Brother Fat. 

“Say, Mr. Donovan,” continued Michael, 
“didn’t the ‘Journal’ people give you back 
those coupons ?” 

“They certainly did not,” answered Tom, 
“and I want to say this beats anything I have 
ever heard of. When I left the FoueeD office 
a few moments ago, that package was there.” 

“Well, then, somebody must have taken it 
after you went out,’ answered Michael. 
‘“‘Were you the last one to leave the office?” 

“No; Miss McCabe came last, I think.” 

“So I did,” exclaimed Miss McCabe, just 
then entering with Miss Tennison. ‘Why, 
what about it?” 

“Then it was you,” said Brother Fat, hold- 
ing up the package, “that lifted this.” 

“What? What?—Why, I saw that very 
package the very last thing as I went out. 
Where did it come from?” 

“That’s what we all want to know,” said 
Michael. 

“Brother Fat was picking up out of the cor- 
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ner one of our empty boxes to fill with coupons, 
but the box was not empty. These 33,000 
coupons were squeezed in.” 

“Maybe Eva lifted them,” suggested Brother 
Fat. 

“That’s impossible,” said the prefect. “She 
left the ‘Journal’ office first of all of us and 
was with us all the way home.” 

“And,” added Michael, “even if she had 
taken them, how could she have brought them 
in here, without me and Brother Fat seeing 
them? It’s a mystery.” 

‘‘And it means,” cried the prefect, with one 
of her most radiant smiles, “that Miss Ten- 
nison is going to win.”” Whereupon she caught 
hold of Miss Tennison and hugged and kissed 
her, in a manner, as Brother Fat subsequently 
remarked, which was shameful. 

During this lively demonstration, Michael, 
having opened the package and ascertained that 
the coupons were there, uttered a yell of 
triumph, and hard upon his jubilant note came 
joyful screams from the women and lusty cheers 
from the men folk. 

Noisy as were the boys outside, they, too, 
got an inkling that something important had 
happened. In a trice word went around that 
somebody had just brought in over 30,000 
additional coupons for the Y. L. S. contest; 
and while bedlam broke loose in the yard thirty 
odd young women took turns in hugging and 
kissing Miss Tennison. 

“I say,” cried Brother Fat, “as the last 
yonee lady gave her a hug, “‘where do we come. 
in! 
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“You'll come in very well indeed,” answered 
the prefect gayly, “if you and Michael will 
give us those coupons. We'll wrap them up 
in a different package, and Jerry will take them 
down to the ‘Journal’ office, with 5,000 more 
we have got in the office, and place them to 
the account of Miss Tennison. Just think of 
it. 38,000 coupons!” 

“And how did you leave Eva?” asked 
Michael. 

“T don’t know what to make of that girl,” 
exclaimed the prefect. ‘She had nothing to 
say, except to beg us to pray for her. Mrs. 
Milton wanted to send for the doctor, but Eva 
got more frightened at that than ever. She 
said she wanted to lie down and be alone.” 

“I dearly love Eva,” said Miss Tennison; 
“she is so obliging and kind. In the last few 
days we have become very close friends.” 

‘T think,” said the prefect, “that she is upset 
on account of that trick. It’s all her love for 
you. As soon as we have got these packages 
ready, we'll go over and let her know that in 
some mysterious way those coupons have come 
back. 

Just then Father Donnell entered and the 
news was poured into his ears. 

“This morning,” he observed, ‘‘when I began 
to see what an awful mistake I had made, I 
went to the innocent children and asked them 
to pray that my blunder might be turned into 
victory. It looks as if God has answered their 
prayers.” 

“Tt certainly does,” said Miss Tennison. 
“The Bigbie crowd have given away to you 
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twenty-five dollars, which would have bought 
them twenty-five thousand coupons. They can 
never make that up.” 

“T don’t think we’ll hear much more of her,” 
said Michael. ‘‘And look here, all of you 
people, it’s near half-past seven and there are 
lots of coupons to be got ready. The proces: 
sion starts at eight.” 

In high feather the ladies returned to work, 
leaving the two boys to their mysterious per- 
formance within. At eight o’clock sharp, the 
procession was formed with four boys to each 
box, eighteen boxes in all, each one labelled 
“The Y. L. S. of St. Xavier Church, 10,000.” 

“One hundred and eighty thousand cou- 
pons!’’ screamed a youthful mathematician. 

There were over seventy-five boys in the 
office. On this announcement they broke into 
such frenzied cheers and shrieks that Father 
Donnell, declaring that his head was begin- 
ning to ache, took a speedy departure for his 
room at the pastor’s residence. 

“Now, boys,” called out Michael at the top 
of his voice, ‘‘Ready—march!” 

Seventy-two boys, carrying heavy boxes, 
marched out, followed by at least twenty-four 
of their friends. 

Brother Fat had constituted himself a com- 
mittee of one to see to the general order of 
the procession. Up and down the line he flew, 
apparently all arms and legs, pushing and at 
the same time bestowing personal advice upon 
each and every marcher. 

‘Now fellers,” he cried, halting them at the 
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school gate. ‘‘Give the ladies inside there one 
good send-off.” 
“Sarsaparilla, soda water, ginger ale, 
and pop, 
St. Xavier School is always on the 
top. 

“How much?” roared Brother Fat. 

“One hundred and eighty thousand cou- 
pons!” roared the ecstatic crowd. 

he procession moved north to Sixth Avenue, 
every inch of ground witness to sounds of un- 
affected jubilation. On Sixth Avenue they 
turned west, passing Main, and finally reach- 
ing Walnut. There were many halts on the 
way. Brother Fat knew the home of every 
St. Xavier worker on either side of the street 
and not one was passed without a halt and a 
ringing salute. 

Long before the enthusiasts reached Main 
Street, Lieutenant Gildea took them in hand. 
In his easy way he checked the thoughtless out- 
bursts that might give offense, and saw to it 
that the loafers, whose favorite meeting place 
in those years was between Walnut and Main 
on Sixth, kept a respectful distance. 

No one coming within hearing distance of 
the procession could fail to catch its import. 
St. Sacies School, ‘‘always on the top” was 
advancing upon the “Starboard” with 180,000 
coupons for the Y. L. S. 

he boxes were conveyed quickly into the 
office of the contest editor. He did not deem 
it necessary to ask any questions, and, while 
Michael showed the boys where to deposit their 
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packages, wrote down on a slip of paper, 
“Young Ladies’ Sodality, 180,000.” 

The boys halted outside the “Starboard” to 
give one farewell salute and then dispersed. 
Michael, in high good humor, hastened back 
to the office. All was well. The contest was 
going just as he wished it. The worst was over. 
There were no longer breakers ahead. So he 
thought as he entered. But the perplexed and 
gloomy face of Jerry filled his heart with fore- 
boding. Jerry, all alone, standing at Michael’s 
desk, was evidently bursting to speak. 

“What is it, Jerry?” 

“‘Michael—whisper!”’ said Jerry at the top 
of his voice. ‘I’ve seen a ghost.” 

“A ghost!’’ cried Miss Lilly McCabe, en- 
tering with a number of the workers. 

“Yes, a ghost, and may the Lord be between 
us and all harm.” 

“For goodness’ sake, man,”’ urged Michael, 
‘speak out: what ghost?” 

‘The ghost of Miss Tennison’s coupons.” 

“T never heard of a coupon ghost before,” 
said Michael, much disturbed. ‘What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“T mean,” said Jerry, that when I handed 
in those 38,000 coupons for Miss Tennison just 
now at the ‘Journal,’ that coupon man had on 
his desk right before him, that same tissue- 
covered package you've all been talking about. 
May I never sin, if he didn’t, and it had those 
Christmas stamps on, and there was Miss 
Bigbie’s name in blue pencil, and 33,000 cou- 
pons domestic.” 

“Oh, get out; you’re stuffing us.” 
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“Do you want me to swear to it? Some- 
body here is going to die soon.” 

“Can it be possible that there are two pack- 
ages, one just like the other?’ mused the 
prefect. 

“One thing’s certain,’ said Michael, ‘‘our 
package had the 33,000 coupons all right.” 

“Well,” continued the prefect, ‘what about 
the package Jerry saw?” 

“T wish Father Carney were back,” muttered 
Jerry. ‘“The devil’s got a hand in this.” 

“Perhaps,” said Michael, “the package 
Jerry saw is a fake.” 

“Fake nothing!” said Jerry indignantly. 

“Or perhaps it is a duplicate package,” sug- 
gested the prefect. “Perhaps there are also 
33,000 in it, too. But how that could be, I 
don’t understand.” 

“Sure,” said Jerry, making for the door. 
“Things like that happen in Ireland every fine 
day. I’m going to confession.” 


CHAPTER XV 


In Which Michael Discovers His Little 
Secret, and Dismays the “Starboard” 
Contest Editor 


‘sav ay, Ma,” said Michael on his arrival home 
at ten o'clock that night. ‘“There’s an 
awful rumpus in the Sunflowers’ headquarters.” 
‘Yes, Michael?’ said the sympathetic 
mother. She was sitting beside the bed of little 
Josephine who was sleeping peacefully. Mrs. 
Desmond had on her lap Master Charles’ best 
suit. She had been plying the needle thus far 
into the night to make it presentable for the 
holidays. There were to be no new suits for 
the children at Christmastide. 

‘Yes’; continued Michael. ‘Our boys made 
an awful row going over to the ‘Starboard.’ 
They yelled and shouted about their having 
180,000 coupons till everybody knew it. News 
of it got down to the Sunflowers’ headquarters, 
and their manager, a man named Tom Jen- 
nings, got so scared that he came running up 
to the ‘Starboard’ and got there just as we 
were coming out. He was in an awful state 
of excitement.”’ 

“Who was?” exclaimed Charles, appearing 
upon the scene, rubbing his eyes, and, as was 
evident, very hastily and superficially dressed. 

“Tom Jennings. He’s a great ward politi- 
cian. His collar was unbuttoned, his hat stove 
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in, and he was gasping for breath. He ran up 
to the office, and they tell me he raised a scene. 
He said that it was impossible for the Y. L. S. 
to have 180,000 coupons. The Sunflowers had 
brought in 130,000 and if the Eastern Stars 
and the other competing clubs had brought in 
as much as 25,000 altogether there would be 
more coupons than there had been papers sold. 
He said, among other things, that the ‘Star- 
board’ people were a lot of swindlers.” 

“Say!” exclaimed Charles, ‘you don’t mean 
to say that the Sunflowers brought in 130,000 
coupons, do you?” 

“I guess they did, all right,’’ Michael tran- 
quilly made answer. ‘‘Mr. Jennings showed 
the contest editor figures. He said that the 
coupons claimed by our people and his amounted 
to 310,000. Then he reckoned that the other 
contestants had brought in at least 30,000 
more. He also said that at the very least 
80,000 coupons going in papers to. outside 
places did not come back. In all, he said, the 
coupons would amount to 420,000 coupons— 
and that for six issues of the paper, would make 
the daily circulation of the ‘Starboard’ average 
70,000 papers. Now everybody knows that the 
‘Starboard’ ordinarily goes from 65,000 in the 
dull season to 76,000 in the lively times.” 

“Mr. Jennings has a pretty good head,” ob- 
served Mrs. Desmond. 

“So has the contest editor. He said that 
the contest had advanced the sale of the paper 
very much. He hadn't the least doubt that 
the ‘Starboard’ was averaging 70,000 circula- 
tion in the past few days. Then Mr. Jennings 
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said he wanted to be present at the count and 
wanted the person in charge of the Y. L. S. 
contest to be present, too.”’ 

‘‘And who is the person in charge?” asked 
Mrs. Desmond. 

‘“That’s me; and I'll be there with bells on. 
Mr. Jennings expects to come face to face with 
one of the Fathers, or maybe the prefect. 
He’ll be quite surprised when he sees me.” 

‘‘And when is this count to take place ?” asked 
Charles. 

‘Next Wednesday—the day after to-mor- 
row—at one o'clock. The Sunflowers are now 
running around in circles. They’re offering to 
buy coupons for their contest at twenty cents a 
hundred.” 

“You don’t say,”’ exclaimed Charles. 

“And some of their workers have come to 
our people and tried to buy them off. Last 
week, one of their men went to Alice Morrow 
—who is averaging a hundred and fifty cou- 
pons a day and offered her five dollars cash, 
if she’d promise to turn all her coupons be- 
ginning with that day over to the Sunflowers 
at ten cents a hundred.” 

“They'll beat us,” groaned Charles. 

“They'll beat themselves,” retorted Michael. 

At this juncture, Josephine opened her eyes, 
blessed herself, and sat up. 

‘“Halloa, Josephine; you’re looking fine,” 
cried Michael. 

“I’m feeling fine,” said Josephine, smiling 
easily, ‘‘and to-morrow I’m going to sit up. 
You see I’m going to win that doll.” 

‘And the doctor,” added Mrs. Desmond, 
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her face glowing, ‘“‘has said that all danger is 
past. Thank God! Thank God! I was un- 
happy for a time last week because we were so 
short of money. I wanted, my dears, to give 
you all a nice Christmas. But you, my children, 
are more to me than all the money in the world, 
and as long as God spares you to me, I'll never, 
never again even think that I am poor.” 

“TI say, Ma,” said Michael, “we want God 
to spare you to us, too. You’ve been working 
on those old pants of Charles’ all this evening. 
You’ve nearly blinded yourself. For goodness’ 
sake, drop your needle, and rest your eyes.” 

“They are always rested when I see my 
children,’ said the mother, putting aside 
Charles’ ‘Sunday best.” 

“And, I say, Josephine,” pursued Michael, 
“do you want to hear a good story about the 
contest ?”” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Josephine eagerly. 

Michael, thus adjured, told the wondrous 
tale of Mrs. Rockefeller and Miss Tennison, 
the return of the mysterious package, Eva’s 
illness, and Jerry’s ghost. 

“Tt’s a wonder Miss Tennison didn’t take 
sick, too,” observed Mrs. Desmond. “I hope 
the little girl won’t be sick long. Josephine, 
what do you say to sharing your daily basket 
with her?” 

“T should like it ever so much. Isn’t Colonel 
Bridwell good though. I’m praying for him 
every day.” 

‘You ought to, my dear,” said the mother; 
“and if all the children whom he has been kind 
to remember to pray for him, he will get to 
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heaven sure; and be waiting there to greet them 
when they come. Those little children,” she 
went on dreamily, ‘“‘whom Christ so loves, those 
little orphans, who take His place, those poor 
little boys and girls, who, were it not for such 
kind men, would have nothing—nothing at all 
in this world but their rags and their Faith. 
May Our Lord remember him at the last.” 

‘He has taken a lot off our grocery bill,” 
said the matter-of-fact Charles. “Say, Ma, 
to-morrow, I’ll bring one of those baskets to 
Eva, on my way to school, if you like; and 
some of those flowers the Sodality girls have 
sent.” 

“You couldn’t do anything better,” exclaimed 
Michael. ‘That girl isa wonder. You ought 
to see her work. She’s as quick as a flash. I 
do hope she won’t be sick long. She can work 
quicker than any one I’ve met. Anyhow I hope 
she will be well enough to have a merry 
Christmas.” 

Mrs. Desmond sighed. 

‘How I wish,” she said, “I had something 
to send her. Well, at any rate, let us all pray 
for her that Our Lord Himself may bless her.” 

On Wednesday morning, December 21, 
Michael called up the Havlin, and, after a 
short delay, secured the ear of Colonel Robert 
Bridwell. 

“I say, Mr. Bridwell, do you know Mr. 
Tom Jennings ?” 

‘From every angle,” came the answer. 
“Who is this talking?” 

“I am Michael Desmond, Father Carney’s 
office boy.” 
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“Oh, it’s you, is it? How’s your mother ?” 

“Fine. She was so thankful to you for that 
ice-cream. My little sister who is sick enjoyed 
it, too, and she is so thankful to you for those 
baskets you sent her. She says she’ll pray for 
you as long as she lives.” 

‘‘And how’s the contest going?” 

“The way I want it. But this Mr. Jennings 
wants me to be present when they count the 
coupons this afternoon at one o’clock. I’m not 
exactly afraid of him, but I’m only a kid and 
I wanted to know if you wouldn’t come over 
and stand by me.” 

“TIl be delighted to do so. You'll find me 
at one o’clock waiting for you on Sixth just 
outside of the ‘Starboard’ building. One word 
more, Michael, are you anxious to have a merry 
Christmas ?”’ 

“Every time,’’ Michael answered. 

“Well, then, drop this contest. You haven’t 
the ghost of a show. You might as well try 
to carry water in a sieve.” 

“We're going to win,” said Michael. 

“Oh, shucks!’’ growled Colonel Bridwell, as 
he hung up the receiver. 

Promptly on the stroke of one, the two met 
and, ascending the elevator, stepped into the 
office. The editor was there and beside him a 
middle-aged man, spare, florid, clean-shaven, 
very bald, and, just then, very nervous. 

“How do you do, Tom,” said Mr. Bridwell, 
giving a curt nod to the latter personage. 

“Flow do,” answered Tom Jennings. ‘You 
don’t mean to say that you represent the 
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“Therevisn't-telf?” sneered Tom Jennings. 

“As for your 140,000 coupons, we ‘ll take 
them for granted.” 

“How kind.” 

‘“‘As for our own, there are none to count. 
Those boxes are stuffed with paper and old 
shoes. phe St. Xavier Y. L. S. is out of the 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Colonel Bridwell, Mindful of Christmas, Acts 
as the Dove of Peace 


a HAT!” cried the contest editor, jump- 
ing from his chair, and gazing open- 
mouthed at the calm youth in knickerbockers. 

“How!” roared Tom Jennings, backing over 
to the desk and leaning heavily on it. 

“O!” roared the colonel, breaking into a 
laugh, which reached the editorial room, three 
floors above. 

“Why?” went on the contest editor, ges- 
ticulating wildly. ‘That knocks the bottom 
out of the whole contest.” 

“What do you mean by claiming 180,000 
votes—confound it!” gasped Jennings. 

“They did claim them, and you didn’t like 
it. Now they do not, and you’re madder than 
ever,” said the colonel. 

‘Why, you ought to be glad that we do not,” 
answered Michael. ‘The fact is I never made 
any claims at all. The kids did that. They 
saw 10,000 marked on each box. That was a 
little joke of ours to stir you people up, and 
they just came over here roaring 180,00 cou- 
pons till they lost their voices.” 

“Oh, I say,” remonstrated the editor, “don’t 
give up without due consideration; just think 
of that $1,000 piano.” 

“We have thought about it since last Mon- 
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day a week ago. We made up our minds, 
then. There is no question of our taking it 
up again.” 

“Oh, Lord!” cried the colonel. He had 
fallen into a chair and was shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

“The piano,” continued Michael, addressing 
himself to Mr. Jennings, “so far as St. Xavier 
is concerned, is yours. You are welcome to it.” 

“Yes, Tom,” said the colonel rising, “be 
good enough to receive this beautiful mahogany 
grand piano, value $1,000, with the compli- 
ments of St. Xavier Church. Oh, Lord!” and 
the colonel fell back into his chair, and choked 
and gurgled. 

Suddenly a startled look came over the face 
of Mr. Jennings. 

“The telephone, quick,” he cried to the 
editor. 

Catching up the receiver, he called up 
Main 23. 

‘“Twenty-three!’’ exclaimed the colonel. 
“How appropriate !”’ 

“Is this the Sunflowers? Say, this is Jen- 
nings speaking. Stop buying. Don’t spend an- 
other cent. What?’ 

“You needn’t worry,” said Michael sweetly. 
‘Since last Saturday when we came over with 
the fake coupons, we sold no more.” 

‘Do you mean to say,” cried Jennings, ‘‘that 
those young ladies of that Sodality have been 
selling us those coupons of theirs up to Satur- 
day night ?” 

__No, sir, I do not. There wasn’t a single 
girl in the whole Sodality who knew anything 
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about it. That was a little idea of Brother 
Fat’s and mine.” 

“A nice way to train children,” commented 
the angry Sunflower, “‘selling coupons on false 
pretenses.” 

“By George, Tom,” put in the colonel, “I 
never knew till now how virtuous and high- 
minded you were. You ought to give up poli- 
tics, and take up Sunday-school work.” 

“The school children,’’ Michael went on to 
observe, ‘didn’t sell you any coupons at all, 
except Brother Fat. And then we had to get 
some outsiders and we got them.” 

“We have been flim-flammed,” exclaimed 
Jennings. 

“You got what you wanted,” returned 
Michael, with energy. ‘‘You laid yourself out 
to buy coupons. You asked people to sell them 
to you. You said you were perfectly willing 
to buy that old piano. Some of your men went 
after our best workers, and actually tried to 
bribe them to sell our coupons to you. We 
took you at your word, and did what you 
asked.” 

“T think, Tom,” suggested the colonel, ‘that 
you ought to thank this obliging boy.” 

“Thank! Thank!” gasped Jennings. 

“After all,’ commented the colonel, ‘you 
fellows have made the common mistake of the 
day. The popularity contest was intended to 
be a sport. You fellows started in to com- 
mercialize it. There will be no more popu- 
larity contests of that kind in this city for years 
to come.” 

“Well,” assented Jennings ruefully, “I 
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reckon we did go too far. The fact is, I tried 
to keep the thing down, but it was no use. I 
want to say right here that I was dead against 
those fellows going after the St. Xavier 
workers. They did that over my head.” 

“Jennings,” said the colonel, “you’re a good 
fellow. If you could only see one or two things 
you’d be a good sport, too.” 

“Fh?” queried Jennings. 

“First of all, you Bids © to see that the joke 
is on you.” 

Mr. Jennings relaxed not. The colonel took 
out a cigar, placed it ceremoniously between the 
lips of the unhappy Sunflower, struck a match 
—and— 

“Puff! he commanded. “Here, you take 
one, too,” he added, handing a second cigar 
to the distressed editor. 

Jennings took three puffs; the cigar was 
good. 

“Ah! he exclaimed. Then the suspicion of 
a smile passed over his face. 

‘Do you see it?’’ queried the colonel. 

“The joke is on us,’ admitted Jennings, 
and his face relaxed into a smile. 

“So it is,” said the contest editor, puffing 
vigorously. 

“One thing more,’’ continued the colonel. 
“You've been looking at the thing from your 
viewpoint. Suppose you look at it now from 
Michael’s. He saw that if he was to win the 
piano, he would have to buy it, and pay $2,000, 
double its value. He didn’t have the money. 
Also he saw that you people did have the 
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money and were anxious to buy it. What would 
you have done in his place?” 

“I'd have done as he did, I guess,” ad- 
mitted Jennings. 

‘That is, if you had sense enough. Now 
it’s coming on toward Christmas, and there 
oughtn’t to be hard feelings at this time. It’s 
the time of peace and good will, and by the 
same token, your people are from Galway,” 
continued the colonel, waxing enthusiastic. 
“‘Michael’s folks are from the same place.”— 
This was news to Michael. But that has noth- 
ing to do with this narrative. 

“Young fellow,” exclaimed Mr. Jennings 
beaming, ‘‘put it here.” 

“Bless you, my children,” said the colonel, 
as the two shook hands. “And, I say, Jennings, 
dont’ forget that the joke is on you.—What 
size hat do you wear, Michael ?” 

“Seven, sir.” 

“You'll remember that, Jennings. It’s a 
seven, a stiff hat would look very well on him: 
and now we'll all go around and have an oyster 
soup. Come on, Mr Editor, and forget your 
troubles.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A Little Love and a Case of Scruples 


ig was nearing two o'clock, when Michael 

bade his friend, the colonel, farewell. The 
strain was over. The contest was done. It is 
true, there remained in the field and to be 
fought for, Miss Tennison, Miss Raeburn, and 
Miss Corbett, but the work for them would 
go automatically. And yet Michael, who 
should have felt relieved, was heavily de- 
pressed. What would Father Carney think of 
it all? What would the Young Ladies have 
to say? What would be the sentiments of the 
boys and girls of St. Xavier? 

Brother Fat met him at the office. 

“Say,” he said, “‘here’s forty dollars. I sold 
ten dollars’ worth myself. They fell for it 
nicely and asked me to come back.” 

“I wouldn’t advise you to try that,” said 
Michael. 

“Go back!” cried Brother Fat indignantly. 
“Well, I should say not. Think I’m a fool?” 

Miss Corbett, the factory workers being on 
half time, was in the office cutting coupons. 
Beside her, sat a pleasant-faced man of fae 
Mr. John Ring, an expert bookkeeper. He 
was helping, too. After the first week of the 
contest, he had suddenly undertaken to see 
Miss Corbett through. The young ladies, as 
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a Sodality, were taking a keen interest in the 
two. 

“Michael,” said Miss Corbett, on the office 
boy’s entrance, “the ‘Journal’ has been ringing 
you up for the last thirty minutes. They want 
to get you as quick as possible.”” Michael en- 
tered the booth. 

“I say, Miss Corbett,” said John Ring, “I’m 
working hard to have you win that piano.” 

‘You certainly are, Mr. Ring.” 

“And I think you'll win it.”’ 

‘Thanks, partly to you, I think I will.” 

“Now, look here, I’d like to have a share in 
that piano.” 

‘“What’s that?” 

“T say, | want a share in that piano.” 

“But how—what do you mean?” 

“Why, share and share alike.” Miss Cor- 
bett stopped cutting coupons. She looked in- 
tently at Mr. Ring, and seeing something in 
his face, she blushed very sweetly. 

“T was a fool four years ago,” continued Mr. 
Ring. “I see now and have seen for some time 
how silly I was to quarrel.” 

“T thought, then,’”’ said Miss Corbett, “‘that 
my duty lay with my father. Somehow, I didn’t 
make myself plain to you. Oh! How I’ve 
suffered.” 

“And you loved me all along? Did you, 
Mary?” 

“Oh, John!” she said, and fell to blushing 
more prettily than ever. 

The conversation stopped. Although I am 
bound to say neither resumed work at the 
coupons. 
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“Took here,” cried Michael, bursting out of 
the booth. ‘Oh, I say, what’s the matter with 
you two? Anything happened?” 

“Nothing at all,’’ protested Miss Corbett. 

“We were talking about the piano,” an- 
swered Mr. Ring. 

‘‘There’s nothing to blush at in a piano,” ex- 
claimed Michael, gazing severely at Miss 
Corbett. 

That young lady at once took up a “Journal” 
evening paper and set to cutting out the cou- 
pons therein in such wise that her rosy face 
was concealed from the too inquiring eyes of 
the office boy. 

‘““Anyhow,” Michael went on to say, “the 
contest editor of the ‘Journal’ called me up and 
said to tell Miss Tennison not to worry about 
those 30,000 votes.” 

“Oh, did he?” asked Mary Corbett, looking 
at John Ring. 

“Indeed,” said John Ring, looking at Mary 
Corbett. 

“Oh! he did—and yes, indeed,’ echoed 
Michael. ‘He told me that he had decided 
not to count those 33,000 coupons for Miss 
Bigbie. I said, ‘Why not?’ and he said that 
there was some mistake. ‘What mistake?’ I 
asked. And he said they didn’t bring in those 
coupons. There was nothing in the box. It 
was a fake. He asked me whether I didn’t 
think it was funny. I said—Oh, hang it!” 
Master Michael paused. 

The couple, perfectly oblivious of the scan- 
dalized youth, were smiling at each other, in 
that peculiar manner which, to the small boy, 
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who never can understand, seems absolutely 
fatuous. 

Michael glared at them. The glare, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, was wasted. To John 
and Mary, just then, there were absolutely only 
two beings in the whole world. Michael ceased 
glaring and made an attempt to look patient. 
His patience was punished. 

“Mary,” said John softly. 

“John,” said Mary tenderly. 

“Shucks!”’ said Michael and fled into Father 
Carney’s office. 

“What are you doing in here!”’ asked Miss 
Lilly McCabe, entering a moment later. 

“Doing!” echoed the scandalized youth. “I 
guess I’ve got sense enough to come in out of 
the rain when it’s raining. There isn’t any room 
for any one else in that office of mine while 
Miss Corbett and Mr. Ring are there. Do you 
know that those two were spooning right under 
my nose?” 

Michael’s scandal grew deeper when, to his 
intense disgust, Miss Lilly betrayed an abnor- 
mal interest. She looked joyful; she beamed. 
She would hear nothing of the interview at 
the “Starboard” office until he had told her 
everything he knew about the actions and 
words of the couple without. 

“Good gracious!’’ exclaimed the prefect. 
‘Won't everybody be surprised! Why, we all 
thought that after the broken engagement of 
four years ago, there was no question of Mary 
Corbett ever marrying.” 

“Now in regard to that count with Mr. Jen- 
nings,” resumed Michael, “I went over i 
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“Hold on, Michael,” cried Lilly, and walked 
over to the door. ‘Say, Mary,” she continued, 
“come in one minute.” 

Mary entered. Miss Lilly, beaming, gazed 
intently into Mary’s face. 

“Ts it so?’ whispered Lilly. 

“Tt is,” whispered Miss Corbett. 

“T could see it in your face,” said Lilly and 
then, to the further scandal of the staring, wide- 
eyed office boy, the two young ladies fell into 
each other’s arms. 

After some laughter and tears on the part 
of both, Miss Corbett announced that she and 
John were going shopping, and a-shopping they 
did go. 

“And now,” began Michael once more, “in 
regard to that count at the ‘Starboard.’ ” 

“Wait a minute, Michael,” said Lilly. “I 
must telephone one of the Sodality regulators 
who is a special friend of Miss Corbett’s.” 

“Holy smoke!” ejaculated Michael. 

While Miss Lilly McCabe was busy tele- 
phoning, Michael received a telegram. He 
read it. 

““Meet me at Central Station six this evening. 

Wo. Carney, S.J.” 

“Whoop!” cried Michael. “I say, Miss 
McCabe, Father Carney comes back from 
Cleveland at six this evening.” 

“You don’t say: 4 

While the office boy and the prefect fell into 
happy talk of Father Carney’s return, the 
young lady whom Miss McCabe had just tele- 
phoned, came running breathless out of her 
proper home, and with a shawl thrown about 
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her head, hurried down the street. She lived, 
as did Miss Corbett, on the Sixth Avenue Hill. 
Presently she entered a house. She came out 
five minutes later—only to enter another and 
another. Other young ladies were soon making 
the same sort of calls; and Miss Corbett, when 
she reached her home, an hour or so later, was 
more than amazed to discover that every 
mother’s daughter on the Hill knew of her en- 
gagement, and of such details as Master 
Michael Desmond had deigned to pour into the 
prefect’s eager ear. Every maiden on the Hill 
was, for that afternoon, aglow with joy. They 
talk bitterly of the woman gossip; there’s a 
beautiful side to it, too. 

This last sentiment Master Michael—at this 
particular time of his life—would not have 
appreciated. He was profoundly disgusted 
with the prefect, who did little or no work that 
afternoon, and no less so with Miss Tennison, 
who seemed to be more excited about the love 
episode than Lilly McCabe. 

“Pll tell Father Carney all about it,” he 
meditated; “I guess he'll understand. You 
never know when you've got these women folks, 
at least I don’t; he does.” 

At six o’clock, Father Carney, looking every 
inch his old self, appeared amid the stream of 
passengers, coming out of the main exit of 
the Central Depot. 

“Hey, hey! Halloa, Father Carney!” cried 
the joyous Michael. 

“Why, Michael, how are you?” 

“Fine. But I’ve been lonesome.” 
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“You looked pinched. You've been work- 
ing too hard. How’s the contest?” 

“Tet me have the valise. The contest? I’m 
afraid you won't like what I did.” 

“You think so?” 

“Don’t scold me, Father. Maybe I spoiled 
things, but I did the best I knew how.” 

“No matter what you did, I won't scold 

ou.” 
‘ “TI didn’t know what to do for a while,” 
continued Michael, as they left the station and 
walked up to Fourth Street. 

Father Carney took another look at Michael. 
The boy had lost flesh. His eyes were sunken. 

‘“There’s one thing I am sure of, my boy,” 
said the priest kindly, ‘‘and that is that you’ve 
worked very hard and done more—far more 
than anybody had a right to expect of you. 
eee you blundered or not, I'll never forget 
that.” 

“Thank you, Father. Well, we’ve dropped 
out of the contest, to-day.” 

“Oh, you did,” said Father Carney tran- 
quilly. “And I suppose you dropped out be- 
cause you saw you'd have to buy the piano, if 
you really wanted to win it.” 

“Tt was worse than that, Father.” 

“Indeed! Perhaps you saw that you might 
not win even if you spent the retail price of 
the piano.” 

“That was it, Father.” 

“You did perfectly right. I’d have done so 
myself.” 

‘You see, Father, it got clear to me that 
we had no chance, unless we wanted to spend 
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money. Then I got the idea that by trading off 
our own coupons, we could help Miss Raeburn, 
Miss Corbett, and Miss Tennison and make 
it sure for them.” 

“Why, Michael, that was a splendid idea.” 

“The prefect didn’t see it that way when I 
first told her about it. But she came around 
after a little talk, and was just as enthusiastic 
as I was. I told Brother ee too. He was 
all against it, at first. Those were the only 
ones who knew it, except Eva Fagan. By the 
way, she’s pretty sick and is almost dying and 
crying to see you.” 

Eva sick? * 

“She’s nervous and troubled.” 

“I’m glad you told me, Michael. I'll see 
her, to-night, if possible. Again I congratulate 
you on your good sense in the contest.” 

Michael brightened visibly. He went on to 
tell of the votes week by week, and of the 
various details connected with his withdrawal, 
to which Father Carney lent a most attentive 
ear. 
“My boy, you’ve been doing marvellously,”’ 
he cried; “‘you’ll be mayor of the city some 
day.” 

Michael also spoke of Father Donnell’s 
blunder and set forth in detail how that blun- 
der in some mysterious way had been turned 
into victory. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Father Carney. 
‘“‘There’s a fine story in that. As for Father 
Donnell, I don’t wonder he got caught. In 
the contest of three years ago, some one tricked 
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me that same way, and I came near losing the 
piano.” : ; 

By this time they reached the parish resi- 
dence, and Father Carney permitted the eager 
Michael to carry his valise up to his room. 

“Took at that stack of mail,” said the Father, 
pointing to his desk. “I see a letter from the 
colonel on top.” 

The Father opened the letter. “Listen to 
this, Michael: 


“DEAR FATHER CARNEY: Great minds run 
in the same channel. That office boy of yours 
and myself concluded about the same time to 
sell out to the enemy and betray your Young 
Ladies’ Sodality. In the past ten days, I’ve 
had some of my old ward workers on the job. 
We sold the Sunflowers twenty-five dollars 
worth of coupons. To this I am adding seventy- 
five dollars—making a check for one hundred 
dollars—which I am enclosing you to use as 
you wish. Wishing you a Merry Christmas, 
I am, Yours sincerely, 

Rosert BRIDWELL. 


“What does this mean, Michael ?” 

“Why, I forgot to tell you, Father, Brother 
Fat and I got the idea of selling our extra cou- 
pons to the Sunflowers.” 


“Yes, we began to sell them all right, and 
stopped. Saturday night. Here, Father, is the 
money. 

And Michael handed to the astonished priest 
ninety dollars. 


“Michael, Michael!’’ exclaimed Father Car- 
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ney, and he sat down and laughed very much 
as had the colonel on that same afternoon. 

Suddenly he stopped; Michael was crying. 
The boy had stood the strain like a stoic. He 
had measured his wits against the wits of men. 
He had carried responsibility far too heavy 
for his young shoulders, and now that it was 
all over he was blubbering. 

“IT guess you think I’m a girl,”’ he said, not 
without difficulty mastering himself. 

““Guess again, Michael. You’re as much of 
a man as a boy of fourteen can be. Now clear 
out, my boy, go home, and get to bed. You 
need a sleep. I'll take care of the office my- 
self, and I’ll see Eva Fagan without delay.” 

Michael, all smiles, took his leave. 

“Good gracious!” soliloquized Father Car- 
ney. ‘What a boy!” 


* * * * *K 


“Oh, Father, is it yourself?” cried Mrs. 
Milton, opening the door of her home one 
hour later to Father Carney. ‘You're as wel- 
come as Christmas. Eva wants only one thing 
in the world, and that is to see you.” 

‘How is she, Mrs. Milton?” 

“T wish I could tell you, Father. Since last 
Monday night she’s been in the queerest state 
you ever saw. She cries and she prays, and 
sometimes she goes almost into hysterics. 
She won’t eat and she don’t sleep. She takes 
no interest in anything, excepting you. She’s 
always asking when you'll be home. If it 
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weren't that she prays so much, I'd be think- 
ing that she’s possessed.” 

“Michael,” said Father Carney as he took 
off his overcoat and hung it on the rack, “‘with- 
out intending to do so, gave me a pretty good 
idea of what’s the matter. Of course, he 
doesn’t know himself, but by the time he got 
through talking, I saw that the sooner I had a 
talk with Eva the better. You say she doesn’t 
eatr” 

“Not enough to keep life in a canary-bird, 
Father.” 

“Well, while I’m having a little talk with 
Eva, you get her ready a good supper. I dare 
say she'll be cured in fifteen minutes.” 

As Father Carney spoke they were going 
up the stairs. 

“This way, Father,” continued Mrs. Milton, 
throwing open the door of the back room. 

“Eva,” she continued, “here’s Father Car- 
ney just come home and the first thing he does 
is to come and see you. Now, what do you 
think of that?” 

Eva, who was seated in a rocker, jumped 
to her feet, gave a gasp of joy and fell back 
again. For a moment her face lighted up, 
only to resume, as she slipped into her seat, its 
expression of worry. 

“Don’t try to get up, Eva,” said Father 
Seek “In a few minutes you'll be strong 
enough to fly. Why,” he continued, as he 
shook her hand and shook it warmly, “you look 
more like Ash Wednesday than Christmas.” 

“Oh, Father,” said Eva, struggling to speak, 
‘“I—I want to tell you something.” 
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‘That's right, Eva,” said Mrs. Milton, “tell 
him everything. Here, Father, sit down. 
Now, I'll leave you two to talk it out.” 

Father Carney, as Mrs. Milton went out, 
took a look about the room. It was small but 
very tasty. A tiny iron bed with a snowy cov- 
erlet, a washstand, wardrobe, the rocker, and 
one straight chair made up the furniture. In 
a recess, there was a beautiful altar, before it 
a light, over it a statue of the Sacred Heart. 
At the foot of the bed was a picture of the 
Immaculate Mother, so placed that Eva’s eyes, 
closing or opening, might rest upon it first. 

As Father Carney took in these details, a 
sense of the presence of exquisite purity, of 
tender love and strong faith was borne in upon 
him. Every room tells the story of its occu- 
pant. Eva’s told hers, and told it well. 

“So, Eva, you’ve got a scruple?”’ 

“Tt’s worse than that, Father Carney.” 

“No; I think not. By the way, Eva, that 
was quite a clever trick you played.” 

Eva sat up straight. 

“T mean,”’ continued the priest, ‘‘when you 
put a dummy package in the coupon office of 
the ‘Journal,’ and walked out with Miss Ten- 
nison’s coupons.” 

“Why, Father, who told you? I thought 
nobody knew that.” 

“Michael unconsciously gave me the clue. 
He says you did not do it. He says that from 
the time you got to my office till you took sick, 
he had his eyes on you.” 

“So he had,” answered Eva, with a little wan 
smile. ‘He was looking at me while I slipped 
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the package from under my coat to a place 
where he was sure to find it that very night. 
But he didn’t see I was doing it; my hands 
were under my cloak.”’ 

“T see,” said the Father. ‘Of course when 
you started in to get those coupons, you in- 
tended producing them just as soon as you got 
back to the office.”’ 

“Why, yes, Father, I did.” 

“And then when you once got them and 
started walking back from the ‘Journal’ office, 
you began to worry, to think that you were 
falling back into your former sins.” 

“That’s just the way I felt. All the after- 
noon, from the time I paid a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, I had my mind on getting 
those coupons of Miss Tennison’s, if the 
‘Journal’ office people wouldn’t hand them back, 
and it seems so clear to me they belonged to 
Miss Tennison.” 

“You were right, my dear, they never be- 
longed to any one else. To begin with, Father 
Donnell had no intention of disposing of them. 
He simply put Miss Tennison’s coupons in the 
hands of a third party, to deliver them to her. 
He did not, in fact, could not give that strange 
woman any sort of ownership.” 

“That's the way I felt, Father, till I took 
them. On the way back to the office, something 
seemed to say, ‘You’re a thief again; you'll be 
a thief all your life.’ ” 

“There is no question of theft, Eva. To 
steal something, you must take it from the 
owner. The owner of these coupons from the 
start and throughout was Miss Tennison. If 
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you had not managed to get those coupons, 
Miss Tennison would have suffered a cruel 
injustice.” 

“But, Father, here’s what troubled me 
most; I took a sort of joy and pride in fixing 
up that dummy package and going to the 
‘Journal’ office with it. And I really enjoyed 
slipping the dummy package out, and getting 
the real package under my coat, while the 
contest editor was facing me and looking at 
me. Don’t you think, Father, that I must have 
a natural taste for stealing?” 

“God bless me,” ejaculated Father Carney. 
He was forming in his imagination a picture 
of a little girl in a long cloak, manipulating 
two packages, exchanging them and walking off 
with one under the direct eye of the very per- 
son in whose custody it was placed. 

“Since my general confession, I’ve never 
touched a pin that wasn’t my own. For the 
first few weeks I was often tempted. I felt 
like taking things just to see whether I could 
take them without being seen.” 

“High art,’ muttered Father Carney under 
his breath. 

‘“What’s that, Father ?” 

“Nothing: go on, my dear.” 

“T always fought against this feeling. After 
a while, I had no desire to take anything in 
order to keep it. But I was still tempted to 
see whether I could take things without being 
noticed, and then put them back.” 

“Art for art’s sake,’ muttered Father 
Carney. 
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“Well, after a while that temptation left 
me almost entirely. But it came back that 
night, and after I took those coupons, I felt 
that I loved to steal, and that I might grow up 
into a thief. Then I felt like despairing. 
tried to pray and couldn’t. It began to look 
to me as if I had committed a mortal sin. 
When we reached your office, I was in a per- 
spiration. Then I began to feel weak. I was 
afraid to let any one know I had taken the 
package. They would say that I was a thief. 
So I managed, right under the eyes of James 
Connell and Michael, to put that package 
where they’d be sure to find it, and then I 
don’t know what happened. I must have 
tainted.” 

“T understand,” said Father Carney, after a 
pause, ‘‘you’ve had a bad case of scruples. To 
begin with, when you took those coupons, you 
were convinced that you were doing right. 
Nothing can change that. Your conscience was 
formed. You did what you thought was right. 
The doubts which came afterward could never 
make sinful what was not sinful at the time 
it was done. In the next place, your enjoying 
the transfer of the two boxes under the very 
eyes of the contest editor was not an enjoy- 
ment of theft, but of a natural skill you have 
in manipulation. Use those hands of yours to 
do good and beautiful things for God. You 
may thank him for their deftness, and may 
always keep in your memory as a motive of 
sorrow how in one period in your life you em- 
ployed them against God’s holy law.” 

“But, Father, ever since I took those cou- 
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pons I haven’t been able to pray. It looked 
as though God were angry with me.” 

“You've been praying more than ever,” said 
the priest. 

“T’ve tried to, but I was so troubled and 
distracted.” 

“Exactly: you’ve prayed, but because you 
were suffering from a scruple your peace was 
gone. The prayers weren't pleasant, but they 
were good, and God was listening. In a word, 
Eva, you did not steal, and what is more, I 
venture to predict that you never will steal so 
long as you live.” 

The color had insensibly come back to Eva’s 
cheeks. She was already her former self. She 
now broke into a smile of sheer peace. 

“Thank God, Father, I am well again.” 

“Very good. Now, I’m going to give you 
a blessing. Some day, Eva, you are going to 
be a contemplative; and remember to pray for 
me.” 

“T say, Mrs. Milton,” called the Father, 
after blessing the happy child, “come up, 
please.”’ 

“Why,” exclaimed the poor woman, raising 
both hands in astonishment at sight of Eva. 
‘“‘What’s happened, Eva, you look so different ? 
How do you feel, my pet?” 

“Hungry!” cried the child. 

Eva wondered why the two broke into a 
laugh. She was cured. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


In Which Christmas Comes, and Everybody 
is Happy 


[2 was Thursday morning, December 22, 
and going on toward ten o'clock. Seated 
at his desk, Master Michael Desmond was 
enjoying the first bit of real leisure that had 
fallen to his lot in thirty days. He was now 
as undisturbed as we found him in the first 
chapter of this veracious chronicle. In years 
he was older by several weeks, but in experi- 
ence! Much work, much mental anxiety, much 
responsibility had crowded themselves into these 
stirring days. Michael was at leisure and he 
was glad. He glanced out of the window: it 
was snowing heavily. King Winter was com- 
ing into his own, and bringing with him the 
dear old Christmas, with its tradition of snow 
and ice and frost, and a Child whose advent 
gave that severe season ineffable charm. 

“Gee!” soliloquized Michael, “if Josephine 
only had a Christmas tree, I’d ask for nothing 
more.” 

For Michael was very happy. Father Car- 
ney was back and was lena He had come 
down to the office at nine, and looking over 
the mail and surveying the Christmas tree, had 
gone down town, saying he would be back in 
an hour or so. Michael was waiting for his 
return, 
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In the meantime, mysterious packages, very 
Christmassy in appearance, were coming in by 
messenger and by mail; little girls and little 
boys were tip-toeing in modestly, leaving 
Christmas letters for Father Carney. Miss 
Margaret and Miss Frances Dalton were in 
the library just across from the office, putting 
the last touches to the Christmas tree. 

Michael gazed at the swirling flakes and 
conjured up the vision of a Christmas tree at 
his own home, with everything on it that 
Josephine could wish, with everything on it 
that could fill the heart of Charles with joy, 
with just the things his mother so needed. He 
saw in his mind’s eye this varied assortment of 
gifts on and around the tree, with its flashing 
tinsel and lighted candles. About the tree stood 
a band of comely boys with radiant faces, and 
they were singing in notes of unheard love- 
liness: 


“God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay; 
For Christ, Our Lord, the Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day 
To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray! 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy!” 


* ss 2k * *K 


“Fey, Michael!’ Father Carney was shak- 
ing Michael. j 
“Oh, tidings of comfort and joy!” cried 
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Michael. Then he raised his hand and rubbed 
his eye. 

“You're right, Michael, it is tidings of com- 
fort and of joy. You've been sleeping at the 
switch and I don’t blame you. Come into my 
office. I want to see you for just a moment.” 

“T don’t know what's happened,” said 
Michael, following Father Carney. “I was 
sitting there thinking about Christmas, and the 
next thing I knew you were shaking me.” 

“Well, Michael,’ said Father Carney, put- 
ting both his hands on the boy’s shoulders, and 
gazing with unusual benevolence into the tired 
eyes, fh in the world did you get through 
it all?” 

“Oh,” answered Michael, ‘‘it was fun at first, 
and things went by themselves.”’ 

“Sit down, Michael,” said Father Carney, 
playfully giving the office boy such a shove 
toward a chair behind him that he could not 
choose but obey, ‘‘and tell me all about it.” 

“After a while, Father, things began to go 
wrong. The other fellows were out with the 
money, and everybody was telling me we had 
no chance. Then I began to worry.” 

‘I can'see traces of worry in your face yet, 
Michael.” 

“I didn’t want to believe we couldn’t win 
at first; but at last I saw clearly we had no 
chance. I was awful blue and I went to 
church and prayed.” 

“You couldn’t have done anything better.” 

“At first nothing seemed to come of my 
prayer, and I must have fallen asleep—though 
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I am not sure whether I did or not. Sometimes 
I think I was in a sort of daze.” 

“Yes, my boy, go on.” 

“Well, just as I was leaving, an idea struck 
me all of a heap and I felt that my prayer 
was answered.” 

“And what’ was that idea?” asked Father 
Carney, looking strangely interested. 

“Why, it was this: that you would be will- 
ing to let our own contest go, provided we could 
see Miss Raeburn, Miss Corbett, and Miss 
Tennison through.” 

“And, look you, Michael, didn’t you have the 
idea then of selling your coupons to the Sun- 
flowers?” 

Michael paused. 

“Not right then,’ he finally answered. 
“That idea began to come just as | was leaving 
the church, though I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to it, till Brother Fat and I got to talking 
it over.” 

“Strange!” exclaimed the Director of the 
school. “During my retreat—in fact, at the 
very time you were praying—I was distracted 
by the thought that I should get you to give 
up our own contest and work for those young 
ladies.” 

“You don’t say!” cried Michael. “And did 
you think about our selling coupons to the 
other people ?”’ 

“T am afraid, Michael, that that idea was 
not in answer to your prayer. Very often, God 
does give us good thoughts in prayer and then 
we go onto add to them. Your resolution to 
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drop our contest and work for the young ladies 
was, I believe, in answer to prayer. 

“But what about selling coupons?” 

Father Carney smiled. 

“That, Michael, is exactly what I would 
have done when I was a boy.” 

“Then it was all right,” said Michael. 

“In fact,’ continued Father Carney, “if I 
had been in charge of this contest, as you were, 
with all its buying and selling and trickery, lL 
believe that, old as I am and sensible as I 
ought to be, I’d have done just as you did.” 

“Then, of course, it was all right,’”’ persisted 
the boy. 

“One minute, Michael; did it occur to you 
when you were selling those coupons to the 
Sunflowers that they would never have paid 
a cent for them if they knew you were out of 
the contest ?” 

“But we weren't out. We were getting ready 
to get out.” 

‘You were not out formally, my boy; but 
to all intents and purposes, you were out the 
night you made your prayer in St. Xavier.” 

“Well, they were crazy to buy, just the 
same.” 

“Yes, because they thought you were pushing 
the fight against them.” 

“IT can’t see where there is any dishonesty 
in the matter. They wanted us to give up, and 
they must have known that we might have 
given up at any time. They were willing to 
keep on paying for them as long as they didn’t 
know for certain that we hadn’t withdrawn.” 

‘‘Now, my dear boy, we’re coming close to 
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the point. You say that you intended to be 
honest. So you did; and I'd hesitate very 
much before saying that your little trick was 
dishonest. But there is another word almost 
like honest which ought to enter into our con- 
sideration.” 

“Honest? Honest? What word, Father?” 

“Honor, Michael.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the boy, looking puzzled. 

“Honor, Michael—a sense of honor in these 
days of dollars and cents is fast going out. 
Honor is a nice sense of what is right and 
just. A man may be honest, and still have 
little sense of honor; and the worst of it is, 
he may lose by degrees his honesty, because 
he has neglected honor. In my lifetime, I 
have known many a good young man to enter 
the political field. All of them that I am think- 
ing of were bent upon being strictly honest. 
But once in office, the question always with them 
was, ‘Is it stealth to keep this money? Is it 
stealth to profit by this chance?’ ‘They never 
asked themselves, ‘Is it honorable?’ As a re- 
sult these men have helped to swell the great 
army of politicians GH are rightly called 
grafters. Losing sight of honor, they by de- 
grees even cease to be honest.”’ 

“It’s pretty hard to draw the line, Father, 
between honesty and honor, isn’t it?” , 

“Yes, my boy, you are right. They call it a 
sense of honor, and so it must be developed. 
Let me tell you a little story which will throw 
some light on it. You have read ‘Treasure 
Island,’ haven’t you?” 

“Twice, Father.” 
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“The author, as you know, was Robert 
Louis Stevenson, a man who was practically 
an invalid all his life. When he was thirty- 
four years of age, he was as poor as a church 
mouse. It was coming on toward the first part 
of the year and the poor fellow was wonder- 
ing how he could pay his debts. A few weeks 
before Christmas, the editor of the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’ offered him forty pounds—two hun- 
dred dollars—if he would write a Christmas 
story of eight thousand words, and Stevenson 
jumped at the offer. That sum of money 
would change the whole situation for him. So 
he started with tremendous enthusiasm to write 
his story. But sickness came and he couldn’t 
do it. He tried and tried; but to no purpose. 
At last he had to give up. Instead of sending 
the story he intended to write, he gave them 
one of his old manuscripts and they accepted 
its: 

“Wasn't that all right?’’ asked Michael. 

“Yes, it was. The ‘Pall Mall’ editor was, 
according to his contract, going to pay Steven- 
son forty pounds, and Stevenson needed the 
money badly, but he refused it against the 
advice of his friends. He said he had in- 
tended to give his best work at forty pounds, 
for eight thousand words. He had not been 
able to give his best work. He would take 
only ten pounds.” 

‘That was fine!’ exclaimed Michael. 

“Now, don’t you think, Michael, that a 
Catholic school should try to act as finely as a 
writer of honor?” 

“Of course it ought.” 
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‘And what would the Young Ladies’ So- 
dality think? The girls in it are nearly all 
poor—nearly all working girls; but most of 
them have a nice sense of honor. I have met 
no class of people in the world superior to 
them in that very important respect.” 

“We got that money by a trick,” said Michael 
slowly, “and the young ladies don’t want trick 
money.” 

“ “Cato, thou reasonest well,’’’ quoted the 
priest. 

‘And you don’t want it. Say, Father, can’t 
we restore it?” 

Father Carney laughed. ‘Here it is, Mi- 
chael,” producing a sealed envelope—“for I 
knew you would be asking for it. There are a 
lot of children in your office waiting to see me. 
You run out and fix this up. It may interest 
you to know that Father Donnell returned to 
Mrs. Rockefeller her money. It was very 
tainted, indeed. Run along, Michael, and 
hurry back. I want you as soon as possible.” 

Father Carney was just dismissing the last 
of his visitors when Michael returned. 

“Well, my boy?” 

“Tt’s all right. I ran down to their office 
and found Mr. Jennings there, and a fine look- 
ing man, rather tall, with a black mustache 
and red cheeks, an i 

“Oh, that was Tom Coleman, the great 
criminal lawyer. He’s the president oF the 
Sunflowers.” 

“Yes, that was him. Mr. Jennings intro- 
duced him. I said—‘Mr. Jennings, we sold 
you people ninety dollars’ worth of coupons 
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when we knew we were out of the contest. It 
was a trick, and we don’t play tricks for money. 
Here it is, and a Merry Christmas!’ ” 

“And then, my boy?” 

“Mr. Coleman laughed and said—‘We’re 
beaten again, by Jove, and beaten by a boy.’ 
Then he shook my hand and asked me if there 
were any more like me at home, and gave me 
this.’ Here Michael held up a five dollar gold 
piece. ‘‘And told me it was a Christmas gift 
from the Sunflowers. Then he sent you his best 
regards, and then I left.” 

“Very good, Michael, you’ve done a fine 
month’s work, for which I am more than thank- 
ful; and if you don’t forget the way you fin- 
ished up, to-day, it will help you all your life 
to be sie I expect you to be—a man of honor. 
The Young Ladies’ Sodality is very grateful 
to you. We had an informal meeting of the 
cficers last night, and every one insisted that 
some substantial recognition should be taken of 
your services. The Misses Raeburn, Corbett, 
and Tennison also threw in their mite. As for 
myself, I feel that you should get a Christmas 
present from me, too. Your vacation will begin 
now and go on till January 2. You need a 
rest, and beginning with January 1, you will 
receive an increase of one dollar a week in 
salary.” 

“My,” said Michael, “won’t my mother be 
glad!” 

“You may tell her I didn’t intend to raise 
your wages until September, but you made me 
do it. Here, now, take this. Open it and 
examine it.” 
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The envelope was addressed to 


“Master Michael Desmond, 
With every wish for a Merry Christmas, 
From The Young Ladies’ Sodality.” 


Michael opened it and took out a bunch of 
five-dollar bills, crisp, clean, fresh from the 
mint. 

“Count ’em,” ordered the Father. 

“Oh, I say!” cried Michael. ‘This is a 
mistake. ‘“There’s twenty-four of them here. 
That’s a hundred and twenty dollars.” 

“Tam sorry you’re not satisfied,’ said 
Father Carney gravely. ‘‘You see, Michael, 
we re doing the best we can. You know our 
Sodality is not so very rich.” 

“But, Father, it’s too much.” 

“Oh, that’s your trouble, is it? Well, it 
isn’t—not a cent too much. Go on now and 
start your vacation.” 

“Gee!” said Michael. 

““Aitch,”’ said the Father, “Shake, my boy, 
now go.” 

Michael ran all the way home. The heavy 
snowfall—so heavy that one could not see 
across the street—allowed him to do this, with- 
out attracting much attention. 

“Say, Ma,” he yelled, bursting into the sit- 
ting room, and shaking the snow from his hat 
upon the floor, ‘I’m on my vacation till Janu- 
ary 2, and look at this!” He threw the 
twenty-four bills in her lap. 

“Why, Michael, where did you get this?’ 
she cried. 

“It’s yours, Ma; Father Carney gave it to 
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me with the compliments of the Young Ladies’ 
Sodality.” 

Mrs. Desmond rose and tried to speak, but 
could not. Then she drew Michael to her, 
kissed him, turned to Josephine and kissing her 
went into the kitchen. 

Michael looked at Josephine, whose face 
was filled with awe. He took a step forward 
and saw his mother in the kitchen, on her 
knees, her eyes shining with tears, raised to the 
simple picture of the Sacred Heart, her lips 
moving in the widow’s prayer of gratitude. 


* * * * * 


It was the afternoon of Christmas Day. 
The snow was on the ground, the air cold and 
bitter. In an ecstasy of joy, Josephine Des- 
mond, oblivious of the company around her, 
and holding in her arms the doll with the won- 
derful wink, a doll of the bluest eyes and the 
flaxenest hair, a doll whose dress was a vision 
of blue and white, was gazing upon a Christmas 
tree, blazing with tiny candles, glittering with 
pretty bundles, rich and unlooked for orna- 
mentation, begirt with everything the sweet, 
innocent child’s heart could desire. In a word, 
it was just such a tree as Michael had dreamed 
of before being given his vacation. There were 
things there for Charles, too; just the things 
Michael had dreamed of. 

“I knew we were going to have a Christmas 
tree,” said the child. ‘‘You see, I didn’t have 
much to do while I was sick; so I prayed the 
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little Child Jesus to bring us a Christmas tree, 
and He did.” 

“And I,” said Michael, “prayed that we 
might win the piano for the three ladies, and 
they've as good as won.’ 

“And just think of Father Donnell,” said 
Charlie. ‘He gave thirty thousand coupons to 
a swindler woman, and he got all the little ones 
to pray that his blunder might be turned into 
victory and they prayed—and it was.” 

“And what did you pray for, Mrs. Des- 
mond?” asked Father Carney. 

Mrs. Desmond, looking ten years younger, 
made answer: “I asked Our Dear Lord for 
little Josephine’s life, and He gave me that, 
and all that I might have asked, and more than 
I would have dared to ask. ‘To-day is more 
beautiful to me than the day of my marriage.” 

“More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of,”’ said Father Donnell. 

“T understand, now, what prayer means,” 
said Michael. 

The conversation became general; the room 
was crowded. Miss Dalton was there with Eva 
and the radiant prefect, Miss McCabe. ‘T’he 
treble voices of children on the street outside, 
raised in song, brought a hush upon the 
company 

“God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay; 

For Christ, Our Lord, the Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day, 

To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray, 

Oh, tidings of comfort and joy!” 
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“Just think,’ said Michael, as the sweet, 
thrilling chorus without finished the stanza: 
“T was day-dreaming about a Christmas tree 
the other day, in the school office, and I heard 
boys’ voices sing that very carol, and the voices 
were the sweetest I could imagine.” 

Michael paused, then proceeded to add: “All 
the same I love these voices better Mm 

“Because,” said Father Carney, “you love 
the owners of those voices, Brother Fat, Paul 
Carpenter, and the little heroes of the piano 
contest.” 

The dozen boys were brought up by Mrs. 
Desmond. There was plenty in the house, and, 
fortified by oranges and candy, the youthful 
choir favored the company with a selection of 
Christmas carols. 

“Cesar!” exclaimed Brother Fat, making 
away with an orange, “this is the finest Christ- 
mas I ever had. I got lots of presents. I’m 
happy.” 

‘And the Sunflowers are sure of their piano,” 
said Charles, “and they’re happy.” 

‘And Miss Tennison is sure of her piano, 
as Miss Bigbie has withdrawn, and Miss Ten- 
nison’s happy,”’ said Father Donnell. 

‘And Miss Raeburn is just as sure of her 
piano, and she’s happy,” added the prefect. 

‘And Miss Corbett has not only a cinch on 
her piano,” said Michael, “‘but she gets a man 
attachment along with it, and she’s more than 
happy.” 

“Michael, what do you mean?” asked his 
mother. 
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“Oh, didn’t I tell you? She and her young 
man are going to get married.” 

“Who, what young man?” cried Mrs. Des- 
mond. 

“Why, John Ring.” 

“And Michael, you never told me a word 
about it!” 

“T never thought you’d care one way or the 
other.” 

“On the question of a coming marriage, men 
and women have no common ground.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Father Carney, 
‘if nothing had come out of the contest but 
bringing together again that splendid couple 
estranged, a few years ago, through a wretched 
misunderstanding—all the time and trouble 
spent upon it would be worth while. I thought 
a moment ago I was happy. Now I know I 
am.” 
“And I,” said Father Donnell, first arising, 
folding his hands, clearing his throat and gaz- 
ing into space, “‘am most happy because those 
stolen coupons were recovered, because Eva, 
who recovered them, has received for Christ- 
mas a beautiful cloak from Miss Tennison, 
which makes her look like little Red Riding 
Hood, and because I can hand the school over 
to Father Carney once more. In fact,” went 
on the old priest, ‘were it not that the Young 
Ladies’ Sodality failed to get their piano—the 
only fly in the amber—lI think we all, from little 
Josephine, the youngest, to myself, the oldest, 
would have every reason to rejoice.” 

‘There is no fly in the amber,” said Father 
Carney. “Just before coming here, my friend, 
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Colonel Bridwell, waited on me with Mr. Tom 
Coleman and their mutual friend, as Dickens 
would have it, Mr. Tom Loker. Mr. Coleman 
made a beautiful speech. He said the Sun- 
flowers were delighted with the way the young 
ladies had acted, and, in admiration of their 
high sense of honor, he, therefore, in the name 
of six or seven gentlemen, begged me to accept 
for St. Xavier School, a piano. It’s there now. 
It’s in the hall. It’s the very piano I wanted. 
The one, Michael, I spoke to you about at the 
very beginning of the contest.” 

“Hurrah!” said Michael, ‘‘and that’s the 
popularity piano.” 

“Say, Michael,” whispered Brother Fat, 
“T’m eating too much. I’m going to have an 
awful pain. It’s coming on now.” 

“Well, then, stop eating,’ counselled Mi- 
chael. 

‘““That’s easy said, but I can’t and I won't. 
My mother said I never could stand prosperity. 
She’s right!’’ and he took another orange. 

She certainly was. Brother Fat went to bed 
Weds early that night and his mother sat by 

im. 

All this was in an aside. 

Father Donnell held up his hands: 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said—then he 
paused, hemmed, looked into the air for five 
seconds, and bringing his hands together said: 
“In view of what Father Carney has just told 
us, I withdraw that fly fromthe amber. This is 
a flawless Christmas. Therefore, let us all 
rejoice.” 

As if his words were a preconcerted cue, the 
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boys, stimulated by the coming martyr, Master 
James, alias Brother Fat, raised their voices 
in the pretty carol: 


“Good Christian men, rejoice, rejoice, 
With heart and soul and voice.” 


And so we leave them—God bless them every 
one—as we pray we leave the reader, rejoicing. 
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PULPIT SKETCHES. Outlines _of Sermons. Lamsert. net, 
QUEEN’S FESTIVALS, THE. Instructions on the Feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin for Children. 
REASONABLENESS OF CATHOLIC CEREMONIES 
AND PRACTICES. Burke. Paper, 0.15; Cloth, 
RELIGIOUS STATE, THE. _ Licvort. net. 


net, 


RETREATS FOR SISTERS, TWO. Wirtz. net, 

RIGHTS Re OUR LITTLE ONES. On education. Con- 
WAY, «Je 

RITUALE COMPENDIOSUM. Sacristy Ritual. net, 


ROMA. Ancient, Subterranean, and Modern Rome in Word 
and Picture. By Rev. Atsert Kuun, O.S.B., D.D. 
Preface by CARDINAL GIBBONS. 18 bi-monthly parts, each 
0.35 postpaid. Subscription by the year, 6 parts, 2.00; 
complete work, 6.00. 938 text illustrations, 40 full-page 
illustrations, 3 plans of Rome in colors. The best and 
most thorough production of its kind. 
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ROMAN CURIA AS IT NOW EXISTS. Martin, S.J. met, 1 50 
ROSARY, THE. Instructions on the Rosary for young men 

and women. GarRESCHE, . net, 0 50 
ROSARY, THE CROWN OF MARY, THE. 010 
RULES OF LIFE FOR THE PASTOR OF SOULS. 

SLaTER-RAUCH, net, 0 75 
SACRAMENTALS. The Sacramentals of the Church Ex- 

ene Lamsinc. Paper, 0.20; Cloth, 0 50 
SACRED HEART STUDIED IN THE SACRED SCRIP- 

TURES, THE. Sarntrain, C.SS.R. 0 60 
SACRIFICE OF THE MASS WORTHILY CELEBRATED, 

Cuatenon, S.J. net, 1 50 
SAINTS AND PLACES. Ayscoucu. Description of Italy’s 

most historic spots. 22 full-page illustrations. net, 1 50 
ST. ANTHONY. ANECDOTES AND EXAMPLES, 

KELLER. net, 0 75 
ST. a Alaa et THE SAINT OF THE WHOLE WORLD. 

‘ARD, 0 50 
saeeant FRANCIS OF ASSISI: SOCIAL REFORMER, 

UBOIS. 0 50 
SECRET OF SANCTITY.  Crasser. 0 50 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN OF MARY. Catterro. net, 1 50 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN’S MASSES. Frasstnettr. net, 1 50 
SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS. Licvort. net, 1 50 
SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF FESTI- 

VALS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 2 vols, 
PorrGEISsER. » $ 00 


6 


IRTH, ols. ° 
SERMONS, LENTEN. Wirt. a vies ner 
SERMONS, NEW AND OLD. Wirtn. 8 vols. Each, net, 
SERMONS ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 
ScCHEURER-LASANCE. net, 
SERMONS ON THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED 
SERMONS, SHORT. FOR DO see 
L bi MASSES. Scuouprr. net, 
SERMONS, SHORT. Hunotr. 5 vols. (WrrtH.) Each, net, 
SHORT CONFERENCES ON THE SACRED HEART, 
BrINKMEYER, net, 
SHORT COURSE IN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. For Non- 
Catholics Intending Marriage with Catholics. 
Sy ag HISTORY OF MORAL THEOLOGY. Starter, 


J t 
SHORT MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY. Lasaussz. nue 


SHORT STORIES ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. net, 
SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS FOR FIRST COMMUNION, 
SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. Srane. net, 
SOCIALISM: ITS THEORETICAL BASIS AND PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION. Carurern, S.J. net, 
SOCIALISM, MORALITY OF MODERN. Mine, S.J. net, 
SOCIALISM, RELIGION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF. 
net, 
SOUVENIR OF THE NOVITIATE. net, 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE edad) OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Part I. Gico net, 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE. STUDY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Part II. Gricor net, 
i tae METHOD OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
ESSM net, 
SPIRITUAL CONSIDERATIONS. Bucxter, O.P. net, 
cue a DESPONDENCY AND TEMPTATIONS. ; 
net, 
SPIRITUAL XERCISES pes A TEN DAYS’ RE- 


Smetana, C.S net, 


REAT. 
SPIRITUAL PEPPER AND Sart. Stanc. Paper, 0.25; 


Cloth, 
SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE AND THE LIFE OF SACRI- 
FICE IN THE RELIGIOUS STATE. Grraup-Tuurs- 


TON. 
SPOILING THE DIVINE FEAST. Zutxueta. 
STORIES FOR FIRST COMMUNICANTS. Ketter. net, 
STORIES OF THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD, THE. 
STORY OF THE DIVINE CHILD. _ Lincs. 

STORY OF THE FRIENDS OF JESUS. 
STORY OF JESUS. Simply Told for the Young. R. 

MULHOLLAND, 

STRIVING AFTER PERFECTION. Baya, net, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL DIRECTOR’S GUIDE, Stoan. net, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S GUIDE. Stoan. net, 
SURE WAY TO A HAPPY MARRIAGE, Paper, 0.15; 


Cloth, 

TALKS WITH THE LITTLE ONES ABOUT THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. 

THEORY AND cm OF THE CONFESSIONAL, 
SCHIELER-HEUSE net, 

THOUGHTS AND “AFFECTIONS ON THE PASSION OF 
ESUS CHRIST FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


net, 


net, 
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ERGAMO. 
THOUGHTS ON THE cca pg LIFE, Lasancz, net, i 50 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. Manpame CEcILta. net, 


TRUE POLITENESS, LETTERS ON. Demore. net, 

TRUE SPOUSE OF CHRIST. Licvort. 

aoe <a OF CHRIST. Vols I and II. Licuort. : 
ach, net, 

VENERATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Rouwer- 
RENNAN. 

VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS. Licvort. net, 

VIGIL HOUR. Ryan, S.J. 

VISIT TO EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND. Far- 
BANKS. 

VOCATIONS EXPLAINED. 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Pape 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Illustrated. Eucharistic Method. 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Illustrated. Method of Sr. 
Francis Assist 

Mak fat) THE CROSS. Illustrated. Method. Jxsvrr 

way "OF. THE CROSS. Illustrated. Method Sr. At- 
PHONSUS LiGuoRI. 

WAY OF SALVATION AND OF PERFECTION. Medi- 
tations. Licuori net, 

WAY OF INTERIOR PEACE. Brucker. net, 

bade adi i HAVE DONE FOR SCIENCE. 
REN net, 


a THE CHURCH TEACHES. Drury. Paper, 0.25; 
WHAT TIMES! WHAT MORALS! Sempre, S.J. Paper, 

le > re} 
WITH CHRIST, MY FRIEND. Szoan. net, 


NOVELS, POETRY, ETC. 


AGATHA’S HARD SAYING. i MULHOLLAND. 
BACK TO THE WORLD. CxHampo net, 
BEST TRE Te i THE FOREMOST CATHOLIC AU-” 
vo 
BLACK BROTHERHOOD, THE. Garrotp, S.J. net, 
BOND AND FREE. Connor. 
BUT THY OVE AND THY GRACE, Finn, S.J. 
BY THE BLUE RIVER. I. Cuarke. net, 
CARROLL DARE. WAGGAMAN, 
CIRCUS RIDER’S DAUGHTER. _ Bracket. 
CONNO . D’ARCY’S STRUGGLES. Bertrnotps. 
CORINNE’S VOW. WacGamMan. 
DAUGHTER OF KINGS, A. Hztnxson. 
DION AND THE SIBYLS. M. Kegon. 
FABIOLA. Wiseman, Illustrated. 
FABIOLA’S SISTERS. Crarxs. 
FATAL BEACON. — 


FAUSTULA. Ayscou net, 
ave OF THE “CLOISTER. Poems. Sister La 
OTTE 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. Lincen 

FRIENDLY LITTLE HOUSE, THE, AND OTHER 
STORIES,  Taccarr. 

HEARTS OF GOLD. _Epnor. 

HEIRESS OF CRONENSTEIN, THE. Haun-Haun. 

HER BLIND FOLLY. Hott. 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. Huinkson. 

HER JOURNEY’S END. Cooke. 

IDOLS. Navery, : 
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IN GOD’S GOOD TIME. Ross. 
IN THE DAYS OF KING HAL. Tacearr. 
KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS.” eT AESIOON: 


MARIAE COROLLA. Poems ca the Blesse in. 
MELCHIOR OF BOSTON. Earts. a Nicuie 
MIGHTY FRIEND, THE. L’Ermire. 

MIRROR OF SHALOTT, THE. Benson. 

MISS ERIN. Francis. 

MONK’S PARDON, THE. Navery, 

MR. BILLY BUTTONS. Lecxy. 

MY LADY BEATRICE. Cooxg. 

NOT A JUDGMENT. Keon. 

OTHER MISS LISLE, THE. Martin. 

OUT OF BONDAGE. Hott. 

OUTLAW OF CAMARGUE, THE. De Lamorug, 
PASSING SHADOWS. Yorke. 

PASSION FLOWERS. Poems. Hitt. 

“PAT.” HiINnKSON. 

PERE MONNIER’S WARD. Lecky. 
PILKINGTON HEIR, THE. Saptrer. 
PRISONER’S YEARS. Crarke. 

PRODIGAL’S DAUGHTER, THE. Bvuac. 

RED INN AT ST. LYPHAR, THE. Saprier. 


Hitt. 


ROAD BEYOND THE TOWN, THE, AND OTHER 


POEMS. Earts. 


ROMANCE OF A PLAYWRIGHT, THE. Bornter. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. Martin. 


I tet et OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC NOVEL- 
ROUND TABLE OF IRISH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC 


NOVELISTS 


net, 


net, 


net, 


ROUND TABLE OF GERMAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 
ROUND TABLE OF FRENCH CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. I. 
ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. II. 


A series of in- 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. III. teresting articles 
ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. IV. on a great variety 
ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. V. of subjects 
ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. VI. much educational 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. VII. | value. 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. VIII. | illustrated. 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. IX. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. X. 

RULER OF THE KINGDOM, THE. Keon. 
SECRET OF THE GREEN VASE, THE. Cooxg. 
SHADOW OF EVERSLEIGH, THE. Lanspowng, 
SO AS BY FIRE. Connor. 

SOGGARTH AROON. GuINan. 

SON OF SIRO, THE. Copus. 

SONGS AND SONNETS. Ecan. 

STORY OF CECILIA, THE. H1nxson. 
STUORE. Earts. 

TEMPEST OF THE HEART, THE. Gray. 

TEST OF COURAGE, THE. Ross, 

THAT MAN’S DAUGHTER. Ross. 

THEIR CHOICE. SKINNER. 


of 
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THROUGH on DESERT. S1eEnKIEwICcz. 
TRAINING OF SILAS. Devine, 


Ss. 
TRUE STORY. OF MASTER GERARD, THE. Sanrrer. 


TURN OF THE TIDE, THE. _ Gray. 

UNBIDDEN GUEST, THE. Cooke. 

UNRAVELING OF A TANGLE, ees TAGGART. 
UP IN ARDMUIRLAND. Barret 

VOCATION OF EDWARD CONWAY, THE. Ecan. 
WARGRAVE TRUST, THE. Re. 

WAY THAT LED BEYOND, THE. Harrison. 


WEDDING BELLS OF GLENDALOUGH, THE. Eaats. net, 


WHEN LOVE IS STRONG. Keon. 
WOMAN OF FORTUNE. Cxurtstian REID. 
WORLD WELL LOST, THE. Rosertson. 


JUVENILES. 


ALTHEA. NIrpLInceER. 

ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES, AN. Ferry. 

AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE. Copus. 

AS TRUE AS GOLD. Mannix. 

BELL FOUNDRY, THE. ScwHacuine. 

BERKLEYS, THE. Wicuxr. 

BEST FOOT FORWARD, THE. Fixx. 

BETWEEN FRIENDS. AvuMERLE. 

BISTOURI. MeELanprri 

BLISSYLVANIA POST- OFFICE, THE. Taceart. 

BOB-O’-LINK. WaccaMan. 

BROWNIE AND I. _AuMERLE. 

BUNT AND BILL. C. Mutuottanp. 

BY BRANSCOME RIVER. Tacearr. 

CAPTAIN TED. Waccaman. 

CAVE BY THE BEECH FORK, THE. Spatprne. 

CHARLIE CHITTYWICK. Berarne. 

CHILDREN OF CUPA. Mannrx. 

CHILDREN OF THE LOG CABIN. DraMare. 

CLARE LORAINE. “LEs. 

CLAUDE CHT EOOT “Finn. 

COLLEGE BOY, A. Yorxe. 

CUPA REVISITED. Mannix. 

DADDY DAN. Waccaman. 

DEAR FRIENDS. Nrrpirncer. 

DIMPLING’S SUCCESS. C. Mutruorranp. 

DOLLAR HUNT, THE. E. C. Martin. 

ETHELRED PRESTON. Finn. 

EVERY-DAY GIRL, AN. Crowe 

FAIRY OF THE SNOWS THE. ie S.J. 

FIVE O’CLOCK STORIES. 

FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. Eagan. 

FOR THE WHITE ROSE. Hrnxson. 

FREDDY CARR’S ADVENTURES. Garrotp. 
“REDDY CARR AND HIS FRIENDS. Garrotp. 
RED’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. S. T. Smirx. 

GOLDEN LILY, THE. Hrnxson. 

GREAT CAPTAIN, THE. Huinxson. 

GUILD BOYS OF RIDINGDALE, Brarne, S.J. 

HALDEMAN CHILDREN, THE. Mannix. 

HARMONY hae ee WHITMIRE. 

HARRY DEE. Fin S.J. 

HARRY RUSSELL. rates Sis 

HEIR OF DREAMS, AN. 0’ 

HIS FIRST AND. LAST ‘ADP ARANCE, Finn, S.* 
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HOSTAGE OF WAR. _ BownestEEL. 
HOW THEY WORKED THEIR WAY. Eaan. 
Oe ESt OF THE GOLDEN CHEST. Barron. 


ACK HILDRETH ON THE NILE. Taccarr. 

ACK O’LANTERN, Waccaman. ‘ 

UNIORS OF ST. BEDE’S. Bryson. 

UVENILE ROUND TABLE. First Series, 

UVENILE ROUND TABLE. Second Series, 
Le ROUND TABLE. Third Series, 
ECAESS® BIGMG di SEY 

: S OF THE CHILD JESUS 
srt te MANIA DS OEE 

CRUTCHES, THE. Detamarr. 

LITTLE GIRL FROM BACK EAST, THE. bosses 
LITTLE MARSHALLS AT THE LAKE. Nixon-Rovuter. 
EEE BUSEY Mae 

AND ROYAL SCARLET, Taccarr. 
MADCAP SET AT ST. ANNE’S, THE. Brunowe. 
MAKING OF MORTLAKE, THE. Corus, S.J. 
MARKS OF THE BEAR CLAWS, THE. Spatorne, S.J. 
MARY TRACY’S FORTUNE. Santier. 
MELOR OF THE SILVER HAND. Bearng, S.J. 
MILLY AVELING, S. T. Smirn. 
MORE FIVE O’CLOCK STORIES. 
MOSTLY BOYS, Finn, ee 
MYSTERIOUS DOORWAY, THE. Santier. 
MYSTERY OF CLEVERLY, THE. Barron. 
MYSTERY OF HORNBY HALL, THE. Sap tier. 
NAN NOBODY, Waccaman. 
NED RIEDER. WeEuxs. 
NEW BOYS AT RIDINGDALE, THE. Bearng, S.J. 
NEW SCHOLAR AT ST. ANNE’S, THE. Brunowe, 
OLD CHARLMONT’S SEED BED. S. T. Smita. 
OLD MILL ON THE WITHROSE. Spatoine, S.J. 
OUR LADY’S LUTENIST. Bearngz, S.J. 
PANCHO AND PANCHITA, Mannix. 
PAULINE ARCHER. Santier. 
PERCY WYNN. Frwy, S.J. 
PERIL OF DIONYSIO. Mannix. 
PETRONILLA, AND OTHER STORIES. Donnetty. 
PICKLE AND PEPPER. Dorsey, 
PILGRIM FROM IRELAND, A. Carnor. 
PLAYWATER PLOT. Waccaman. 
POVERINA. BuckEnHAM. 
QUEEN’S PAGE, THE. Ht1nxson. 
Wee PROMISE, THE. Waccaman. 

ACE FOR COPPER ISLAND, THE. Spatprne, S.J. 
RECRUIT TOMMY COLLINS. _BonestEev. 
RIDINGDALE FLOWER SHOW. _ Bearng, S.J. 
ROMANCE OF THE SILVER SHOON. Bearnzg, S.J. 
SEA-GULLS’ ROCK, THE. SAnpEauv. 

SEVEN LITTLE MARSHALLS, THE. Nrxon-Rovter. 
EE Oe ae 

H - EARNE, S.J. 

SHERIFF OF THE BEECH Fork, THE. Spratpine, S.J. 
ST. CUTHBERT’S. Copuvs, S.J. 

STRONG-ARM OF AVALON. _WaAGGAMAN. 
SUGAR-CAMP AND AFTER, THE. Spatprne, S.J. 
SUMMER AT WOODVILLE, A. Sapir 


i R. 
TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Caretta. 


TALISMAN, THE, SaADLIER, e 
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TAMING OF POLLY, THE._ Dorsey. 

THAT FOOTBALL GAME. Finny, S.J. 

THREE GIRLS AND ESPECIALLY ONE. Tacecarrt. 
TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. Moruer SALOME. 

TOM LOSELY: BOY. Corus, S.J. 

TOM’S LUCK-POT. _WaccAMAN. 

TOM PLAYFAIR. Fixy, S.J. 

TOORALLADDY. Wats. 

TRANSPLANTING OF TESSIE, THE. Waccaman. 
TREASURE OF NUGGET MOUNTAIN, THE. Taccart. 
TWO LITTLE GIRLS. Mack. 

VIOLIN-MAKER OF MITTENWALD, THE. ScHacHING. 0 45 
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WAYWARD WINIFRED.  Sapttier. 0 85 
WINNETOU, THE APACHE KNIGHT. Taccart. 0 85 
WITCH OF RIDINGDALE, THE. Beraryg, S.J. 0 85 
YOUNG COLOR GUARD, THE. Bonesteet. 0 45 
BENZIGER’S STANDARD FIFTY-CENT LIBRARY FOR 
EVERYBODY 


Novels and Religious Books by the best Catholic Authors. Copy- 
right books. Substantially and attractively bound in cloth. Complete 
list of books in library sent on application. Each volume, $0. 50. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARIES 


Books of Religious Instruction, Novels, and Juveniles, put up in 
libraries of 10, 12, and 20 volumes, at $10.00, $12.00, and $15.00. 
Payable on the Easy Payment Plan of $1.00 down and $1.00 a month. 
List of libraries sent on application. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Catechisms, Readers (The Catholic National Readers, The New 
Century Readers), Charts, Spellers, Grammar, Bible History, United 
States Histories, Benziger’s Advanced Geography, Benziger’s Ele- 
mentary Geography, Graded Arithmetics, Three-Book Series of Arith- 
metics, Hymnbook, etc., etc. Complete list sent on application. 


PRAYER-BOOKS 
Complete illustrated catalogue will be sent on application. 
Sizes of books in inches: 48mo, about 334 x2%; large 48mo, about 
Sie thet kant pert oe 4% oe Simo, about - Ex8%; oblong 
0, ou Ax : mo, about x33; oblong 24mo, about 
5%x3%; 16mo, about 64x44; small itn, Tx5. ; 


FATHER LASANCE’S PRAYER-BOOKS 


Cloth. Leather, 
MY PRAYER-BOOK: HAPPINESS IN GOOD. ~” a). 
NESS. Reflections, Counsels, Prayers and De- 
MY PRAYER-BOOK, India Paper edi eee 
- + India Paper edition. 16mo. 
MY PRAYER-BOOK. India Paper eailes. With es = 
yaa and Gospels. 16mo. 2 25—2 75 
BLESSED SACRAMENT BOOK. Offers a lar 


V r 
and greater variety of prayers than any wher 
Hook aoe lish. rge 16mo. 1 


WITH Book of Prayers and Reflections. 


16mo. 1 
THE YOUNG MAN'S GUIDE. For manly boys) 
and young men, Oblong 24mo. 07% 125—1 % 
12 


50 2 00—4 50 


Cloth. 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE. Counsels for 
Girls in the Ordinary Walks of Life and in 
Particular for Children of ae Oblong 16mo. 1 25 


PRAYER-BOOK FOR RELIGIOUS. A complete 
manual of prayers for members of all ue 
ious communities. Small 12mo. 1 50 


THOUGHTS ON THE RELIGIOUS EIsE. Re 
i on the General Principles of the po 
gious Life. Small 12mo. 1 50 
vISifs TO JESUS IN THE TABERNACLE. 
Hours and Half- oe Ke eon before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 1 25 
MANUAL OF THE HOLY" EUCHARIST. Con- 
ferences on the Blessed Sacrament and Eu- 


charistic Devotions. Oblon 0 75 

SHORT VISITS TO THE BLESSED ei testa 
MENT. Oblong 32 mo 

MASS J DEVOTIONS, AND READINGS ON THE 

- AS Twelve methods of hearing Mass. Ob. : 

mo. 4 5 

THE SACRED HEART BOOK. Cae 24mo. 75 
he et MANUAL OF ST. ANTHON Ghose hs 

15 


0 
A PIOUS PREPARATION FOR FIRST HOLY 
COMMUNION. 16mo. 0 75 


PRAYER-BOOKS FOR GENERAL USE 


ALL FOR JESUS. With Epistles and Gospels. 
Small 32mo. 0 30 
BREAD OF LIFE, THE. A Complete Com- 
munion Book for Catholics. By Rev. F:; 
Wititam. Oblong 24mo, 0 75 
COME, LET US ADORE. A Eucharistic Man- 
ual, By Rev. B. Hammer, O.F.M. Small 


32mo, 

DEVOTIONS AND PRAYERS BY ST. AL- 
PHONSUS LIGUORI. A Complete Manual of 
Pious Exercises for Every Day, Every Week, 
and Every Month. Warp. 16mo. 1 25 

DEVOTIONS. AND PRAYERS FOR THE SICK- 
noc. A ee skid aes Catholic Family. 

By snd Kreps, (SSR. 12mo. ee 

Dominic MISSION BOOK. ‘By a Dominican 


0 75 


Father. 0 75 
EUCHARISTIC | SOUL ELEVATIONS. Thoughts 
: he rte Gleaned from Holy Writ. By 
v. W. E. STADELMAN, C.S.Sp. Oblong 24mo. 0 60 
FLOWERS OF Etat Rh Approved Prayers for 
Catholics. 0 20 
FOLLOWING OF * CHRIST, THE. By Tuomas i 
Kempis. With Reflections, etc. 32mo 0 40 
FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, THE. By Tuomas 4 
Kempis. Without Reflections. 32mo. 0 35 


FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, THE. By Tuomas 4 
Kempis. Illustrated. India Paper, Edition de 
Luxe. 32mo. 

GARLAND OF PRAYER, THE. A dainty prayer- 
book. Contains Nuptial Mass. 32mo. 

GOLDEN KEY TO HEAVEN. With Epistles and 
Gospels, Smal] 3?mo, ie 0 30 


Leather. 
Gilt. 


1 %5—2 


2 50—3 


2 50 


1 75—2 


1 25 
60 
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25 
25 


60 
25 
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0 40—4 


50 


50 


75 


50 


00 


26 
00 
75 


75 
50 
80 


Cloth. 


HELP FOR THE POOR SOULS_IN PURGA- 


TORY. By Jos. ACKERMANN. Small 32mo. 0 


HOLY HOUR. OF ADORATION, THE. By 
Ricut Rev. W. Stance, D.D. Oblong 24mo. 

IMITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. After 
the model of the “Imitation of Christ.” 
Small 32mo. 

IMITATION — a a HEART OF 
JESUS. ARNO oa 16mo. net, 

INTRODUCTION 1 TO A DEVOU LIFE. By 
Sr. Francis pE Sates. Small 32mo. 

KEY OF HEAVEN, THE. With Epistles and 
Gospels. 48mo. 

LITTLE MASS BOOK. By Riexut Rev. Mer. J. 
S. M. Lyncu. Paper. 82mo. 

MANUAL OF THE HOLY NAME. 24mo. 

MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART, NEW. 
Oblong 24mo. 

MANUAL OF ST. ANTHONY, NEW. 32mo. 
MANUAL OF ST. JOSEPH, LITTLE. By Ricut 
Rev. Mer. A. Lincs. Oblong 32mo. 
MISSION-BOOK FOR THE MARRIED. By 

Rev. F. Grrarpey, C.SS.R.  32mo. 
MISSION-BOOK FOR ae A d= By Rev. 
GrrarvDEy, C.SS.R. 
MISSION BOOK OF THE “REDEMPTORIST 
FATHERS, THE. 382mo, 
MISSION REMEMBRANCE OF THE REDEMP- 
TORIST FATHERS. By Rev. P. GErEr- 


xd) bets un ea ee 


0 


MANN. 32mo. 0 
bated Sess OF THE HOLY WEEK, COMPLETE. 


0 
OUR {FAVORITE DEVOTIONS. By Rieut Rev. 


A. Lincs. Oblon Son 
OUR uh Wor tok | DEVOTIO By Ricut Rev, 
= ~ — Lincs. India aes. edition. Ob- 


OUR’ FAVORITE NOVENAS. By Ricut Rev. 


Mer. A. A. Lines. Oblong 24mo. 0 


le FAVORITE NOVENAS. By Riecurt Rev. 
os ao oe Lincs, India Paper edition. Ob- 


OUR’ MONTHLY DEVOTIONS. By Rient Rev. 
Mer. A. A. Lincs. 16mo. 

PEARLS OF PRAYER. The tiniest prayer-book 
published. Measures only 1%x2 inches, 

POCKET COMPANION. Approved Prayers. Ob. 


PRACTICAL CATHOLIC, THE. Maxims Suited 
AN one of the Day. By FaTHER Parav, 


PRACTICAL, CATHOLIC, THE. Maxims Suited 


to Catholics of the Day, By FatHer Patav. 
ma Paper edition with iunteations: Ob- 
on 4mo. 


SERAPHIC GUIDE, THE, 24mo, 
vine as GEMS OF DEVOTION. Oblong 


VEST. ‘POCKET GEMS OF DEVOTION. With 
Epistles and Gospels. Oblong 32mo, 
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Cloth. 


VISITS TO THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT 
AND TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
By St. AtpHonsus Liguori. 32mo, 0 35 


PRAYER-BOOKS WITH LARGE TYPE 
KEY OF HEAVEN. With Epistles and Gospels. 


24mo, 0 45 
KEY OF HEAVEN, tg oan and Gospels. 32mo. 0 30 


POCKET MANUAL, Epistles and Gospels. Ob- 
0 25 


long 32mo, 
WAY TO HEAVEN, THE. Contains many indul- 
genced prayers taken from the Raccolta. 32mo. 0 35 


PRAYER-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND FIRST 
MUNICANTS 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MISSION-BOOK Large 


48mo. 
BREAD OF ANGELS. Instructions and Prayers 
Especially Suited for First Communicants. By 
; Rev. B. Hammer, O.F.M. Large 48mo. 0 25 
CHILD OF MARY, THE. Especially for the Use 


0 35 


of First Communicants. 32mo. 0 45 
CHILDREN’S PRAYER-BOOK, THE. By Rev. 

P. J. Stoan. Small 32mo. 0 20 
‘CHILD’S PRAYER-BOOK, THE. 48mo. 0 15 
DEVOUT CHILD, THE. With 18 full-page illus- 

trations of the Mass. 48mo. 0 10 
FIRST COMMUNICANT’S MANUAL. Small ee 


32mo. 

FIRST COMMUNION PRAYER-BOOK FOR 
SMALL CHILDREN. By Rev, P. J. Stoan. 
Small 32mo. , 0 20 

LITTLE ALTAR BOY’S MANUAL. Instructions 
for Serving at Mass, Vespers, etc. With 


rayers, 0 25 
LITTLE FIRST COMMUNICANT, THE. By 
Rev. B. Hammer, O.F.M. Small 32mo. 0 25 
PIOUS CHILD, THE. With 18 full-page illustra- 
tions of the Mass. 48mo. 0 12 
SHORT PRAYERS FOR YOUNG CATHOLICS, 
With Epistles and Gospels. 48mo, 0 20 
SODALIST’S. VADE MECUM, THE, Prayer- 


Book and Hymnal for the Children of Mary. 
32mo, 0 40 
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The following catalogues will be sent free on application: 


Catalogue of Benziger Brothers’ Standard Catholic Publications, 


Catalogue of School Books, 

Catalogue of Prayer-Books, 

Catalogue of Imported Books. 

Catalogue of Premium Books. 
Catalogue of Libraries, . 
Catalogue of Latin and Liturgical Books. 
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A copy of “Catholic Books in English” now in_print in America 
and Europe will be sent on receipt of 60 cents. Bound in cloth, it 
contains over 5,000 titles and over 300 illustrations of authors. 
Supplements will be issued from time to time to make the catalogue 
as complete as possible, and these will be furnished free of charge 


to those ordering “Catholic sede English.” 
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